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RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL GOURDIN GAILLARD * 


My great-grandfather Capt. Peter Gaillard, moved from the vicinity 
of St. Stephens in “Lower St. John’s” [Parish, South Carolina], near the 
original settlement of the Huguenot refugees from France, Jamestown 
on the Santee River, and built the first Gaillard house at the Rocks 
Plantation, about 5 or 6 miles from Eutawville, a village in the pines 
established by the planters of the neighborhood for retirement in the 
Summer months, to avoid the heat and the malarial fever prevalent 
between May and November on all the plantations. 

My great-grandfather settled his sons—Peter, at Heydon Hill; James, 
at Walnut Grove; David, at Bellemont; Thomas moved to Mobile, 
Alabama. 

My earliest recollections were, of course, colored by the ideal life 
we lived and the enjoyment we had in the open air. As children, we 
were under strict discipline of nurses and governess, but allowed de- 
lightful freedom in our play hours to adopt any pastime that pleased 
our fancy. It may be readily conjectured how we spent this liberty 
accorded to us, in the wide plantation fields and forests of 2400 to 2500 
acres.1 At this time (I was about 6) the cleared lands were all planted, 
and abounded in birds and small game animals of various kinds. The 
forests in larger game—deer, foxes, wild turkey, “coons”, opossum and 
squirrel. However, not until older were we able to avail ourselves of 
the thrill of taking large game. 

There were three of us boys nearly of the same age: Peter, being 
the eldest, was of course the leader, and Henry and I were his willing 
lieutenants. 

One might conclude that being too young to use a gun we were 
very much restricted in our pursuit of game, but such was not the case 
as we were furnished with young guides and attendants from the great 
number of young negro boys on the place, who were skilled in the use 
of traps and all manner of devices for capturing small game, such as 
rabbits, squirrels and all kinds of birds. Our most glorious sport was 


* “Pertaining to his life and associations—written for the exclusive perusal of the 
immediate Family”; here published by permission of his son, Edward M. Gaillard, 
of New Haven, Connecticut. Samuel Gourdin Gaillard (July 17, 1853-November 17, 
1936), was the son of Eugene McBride Gaillard and his wife Camilla Placida 
(de Richebourg). 

1 Heydon Hill Plantation. 
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hunting squirrels of which there was an abundance, and we captured 
them by a unique method of isolating them from large trees, or trees 
that we could not climb. We had in our retinue of young black boys, 
several who were skilled in the use of short, well-balanced sticks which 
were thrown at the squirrel and quite often knocked them out of trees 
of considerable height. But our most successful method of killing the 
little game consisted in catching them off their guard when they ventured 
on small trees in quest of food. Scouts appointed to spy on the move- 
ments of the game were instructed to report whenever a squirrel was 
discerned on one of the lines or groves of small trees leading back to 
their dens in the larger and inaccessible trees, that is, trees that none 
of us could climb. 


When the signal was communicated, each white boy collected his 
sticks and dogs, of which we had several well-trained ones, and com- 
mandeered any of the black boys at the time available, and repaired to 
the scene of battle. It was only necessary to get the squirrel on the 
ground from a tree for the dogs to capture them. 


CuHaAPptTerR I 


The family included five adults, father and mother, two aunts and 
an uncle who lived with us, one assisting in the supervision of the house- 
keeping, and the other in the care of the children. The uncle assisted 
my father in the general superintendence of the work on the plantation, 
consisting of planting, cultivating, harvesting the crops, and taking them 
to market. As near as I can recall, 1200 acres were cultivated and 
harvested. Cotton was the only money crop. Corn, rice, peas and vege- 
tables were produced only in sufficient quantities to supply the needs 
of the family, slaves and animals. There were about 24 work mules and 
horses, 10 or 12 oxen, and 50 dairy and other cattle. The carriage and 
saddle horses were about 10 in number, and were stabled and pastured 
entirely separate from the work animals, and were under the care of a 
special staff of coachmen and stableboys. There were 4 heavy carriage 
horses for the coach, and lighter horses for the buggies and other pleasure 
vehicles. In addition to these, there were ponies for the children, each 
boy claiming one pony, even though not capable of riding some of them 
until they were well broken and rendered gentle and reliable. 

The “Stable Yard”, by which name the stables, barns, or food storage 
houses, and cattle pens and dairy were known, were in the charge of 
a superior negro—London—who carried the keys and was responsible 
for the condition and care of the work horses and cattle; also directly 
responsible to my father for the well-being of the animals and the con- 
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duct of the stable-boys, and had the custody of the provision and grain 
stored in the barns of the “Stable Yard.” He carried all the keys by day, 
which at night were taken to the “Big House” and delivered up to my 
father for the night. 

The carriage and saddle horses were under the care of my grand- 
father’s old coachman—William—who, by the way, was a character 
known to the whole community. He was considered to be the best 
Coachman in the neighborhood, and perfect in the care of horses. While 
officiating as Coachman he was scrupulously garbed in a long, dark 
green frock coat with brass buttons, and he wore a silk hat. He was a 
large, dignified man of about 50 and was looked up to by all his fellow- 
servants, because “had he not been ‘Old Mossers’ personal Coachman?” 
He was said to have driven 4 horses into the “Black Oak” Club House, 
and around the long dining table, and out again. This was a darkey’s 
tale, but I will explain that the club house in question was built with 
a floor of baked clay, sanded, and large enough to seat perhaps one 
hundred gentlemen at table—“See Mr. DuBose’s Address at the Club 
dinner in the Huguenot magazine), and therefore, the story may have 
some basis of truth. 

This splendid old man was addicted to sleeping on the “box”, or 
in his seat while driving, and I have often seen him taking a nap there, 
and I have in fact taken the reins from him and driven the horses a 
short distance before he woke up. Yet he was never known to have had 
an accident. 

Perhaps I should mention the different departments that made up 
the Staff of the plantation. There were 5 distinct and separate divisions 
of the services rendered by the slave on the plantations: 

The negro quarters and “field hands” were controlled and policed 
by a foreman, or driver, responsible to the Overseer for their conduct 
at home and in the fields. He it was who saw that there was no slack- 
ness and no disturbance of the peace. No one was allowed off the 
plantation at any time without a passport, and this was easily obtained 
either by application to the Overseer, or by appeal to my father. The 
young women who were fit for work in the fields, planting or hoeing, 
and other light tasks, left their children at a Fireside, or Day Nursery, 
where they were cared for and fed until the return of their mothers. 

The larger children had the run of the Yards and grounds, and the 
infants had nurses, and their older sisters, to look after them. There 
was also a motherly old woman who lived at the nursery and super- 
vised the food and attention the children received. Many a surreptitious 
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meal I have taken there, which accounted sometimes for my failure to 
have a proper appetite at the “Big House” table. 

The clothes for the negroes were made on the plantation. The cotton 
and wool were ginned, dyed, and woven on the place; shoes were 
bought but any repaiing was done by a slave. To some extent leather 
was dressed and made into shoes, but the greater number were bought 
in Charleston. 

The nearest railroad was 20 miles away, and some of the cotton was 
shipped to market in Charleston that way, but at regular intervals four- 
horse wagons were loaded and sent to the city, and on the return trip 
brought supplies of various kinds. By the highway, the distance to 
Charleston was about 60 miles. The trip there and back was made in 
two or three days—that is, 2 days each way, and camp was made 
wherever night caught the caravan, consisting of two or three wagons 
and carriage, or double-buggy in which my father and a servant rode. 
Generally, my father went with the wagoners and camped with them, 
but at times he went by rail and waited in the city for their arrival. 

On the return of the wagons everyone on the place, blacks and 
whites, assembled to welcome them, as everyone expected to receive 
something of clothing or other necessaries, flour, sugar, etc. We young- 
sters always received something—always a pocket knife. 

These wagon trips to “town” were always timed so that they might 
return in time for Christmas, and on this trip brought the presents for 
everyone. The negroes received useful presents, which were given out 
to the heads of families on Christmas Eve in the “Big House”, invariably 
by the master in person. It was a great time, not only for the negroes 
but for the youngsters who were allowed to sit up later than usual to 
see the presents dealt out to the servants. The bales of blankets, clothes, 
shoes, handkerchiefs and other articles were piled in the parlor and the 
negroes would file in and respond to their names when called, and, 
receiving their gifts, would thank “Mausa and Missus”, and go to their 
cabins quietly. There was no noise or confusion, and the pleasure mani- 
fested was good to see. 

Christmas morning early the foreman and other heads of depart- 
ments were at the “Big House” to greet Mausa and Missus “Out of your 
pocket into mine”, and drink with gusto and much smacking of lips, 
the “dram” always prepared for them. 

Later in the day—10 o'clock, if I recall correctly, all the negroes 
on the place gathered on the piazza to dance to the music of the 
plantation fiddler, tamborine player and other instruments and per- 
formers. This was kept up for an hour or two and then all adjourned 
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to a large out-building in the yard to eat the Christmas dinner prepared 
for them, and continue the dancing there way into the night—at least 
until 12 o’clock. The negroes were allowed to make all the noise they 
wished, but there was no drinking or rioting of any sort, as far as I can 
recollect; their only purpose seemed to be to dance, and sing, and have 
a good time. The distance of the house in which they danced was enough 
to mute the noise. They were given a week in which to make merry. 

I must also mention that all marriages on the place were . . . [per- 
formed] in the “Big House” and in the parlor. The bride’s dress and 
veil (a long white one) were made by my mother’s seamstresses, and 
under her direction. The “parson” was an old negro preacher on the 
place and he solemnly read a passage from the Bible and pronounced 
the couple man and wife, and “tank Missus and Mausa and go ‘bout 
your business.” 

The “Fireside” or day nursery was quite a large building, and had 
one very large room that was maintained as a chapel, holding benches 
to seat the congregation. The “preaching” was really an exhortation and 
reading from the Bible, after which the seats were removed and the 
floor cleared for the “Shouting.” 

This—the shouting—must have come with the slaves from Africa. 
It was weird in the extreme. It began by someone—a woman—starting 
a low moaning hymm, gradually joined in by the entire congregation. 
As the singing increased in crescendo, one by one of the congregation 
slipped out into the center of the floor and began to “shout”—(that is 
whirl around and sing and clap hands, and go round and round in 
circles). After a time as this went on, the enthusiasm became a frenzy 
and only the ablebodied men and women remained—the weak dropping 
out one by one, returning to the “side lines” to clap and urge the 
“shouters” on. 

We children, accompanied by our nurses, were permitted to attend 
these meetings, and my recollection is that we were all impressed and 
somewhat awed. In my time there were several negroes of a second 
generation from Africa. The men generally were better specimens than 
the women—some of wonderful dignity and address. 

Before I draw the veil on this facinating plantation life, I must 
mention one of the queer customs handed to us children by our nurses 
and attendants. 

We were told, and we believed, that unless we went down to the 
gate at the main entrance to the “Yard” and propped it open, “Christmas 
could not come in.” This was done just as the big moon arose above the 
horizon. We were not given permission to do this by our parents, but 
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it was winked at, and the thrill of stealing out of the house after the 
time for bed, was the cream of the act. 

In closing this Chapter, it is safe to claim that the plantation life 
was, for the slaves a happy and contented one. They had to obey certain 
rules and regulations, but they were not inhuman and were absolutely 
necessary for their welfare. Of course, there were abuses, but there were 
laws to punish a slaveowner who violated the code of ethics imposed 
by the prominent and thinking men of any community. 


Cuapter II 


For many years, politics North and South, was paving the way for 
violence and the final passing of the happy conditions in the South. 

The New England States, by their trial of slave employment had 
decided that it did not fit into their economic codes, and being pioneer 
slave traders, they abolished slavery, and dumped their slaves and the 
product of their slave ships on the South—where the climate benefited 
the slaves and they the planters. 

As soon as the profitable slave trade was firmly transferred to the 
South, the Abolitionists began their propaganda for forcing abolition 
on the South. And this furnished one source of ammunition for the 
politician. 

Again, England was the largest buyer of the South’s cotton, and 
naturally, in return furnished the goods the South needed. The North 
gaining more and more in industrial production, needed the South as 
a market. To gain this, a duty was imposed on all manufactured articles 
the South received from England—another weapon for the politicians. 

The slave trade continuing still profitable to the New England 
shippers, the abolition of the slaves at the South was not at first brought 
prominently into politics as a reason for coercion in the South. But the 
duty on goods from England was strongly urged by the North and op- 
possed by the South in Congress. Hence the split between the two 
sections, and W AR as a result. 





But this is History, and my object is not to argue the cause, but to 
give my personal experience of the result. 

There was very slight change in the manner of living on the planta- 
tion until the blockade of Southern ports paralyzed the imports of 
luxuries. By 1864 the South was down to almost only what they could 
produce. Sugar, coffee, tea, and the likes passed out of the picture, and 
the substitutes: Sorghum molasses (Long sweetening), parched grain, 
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potatoes, etc. became the order of the day. How I did hate that long- 
sweetening! ! 

Still we had an abundance of milk and good foods of various kinds, 
and the young people enjoyed their happy life as usual. The boys—three 
of them—hunted small game, and with arrows shot birds to their satis- 
faction—innocent of the catastrophy impending. Soon, however, the 
situation began to impress itself upon their young minds by the drilling 
of the elders and the departure of units to the front. 

Later, the young people, and also perhaps the older, were awed 
by the constant boom of big guns used in the bombardment of Charles- 
ton. Soon rumour began to come that Sherman was marching through 
Georgia, and with the supposed determination to punish the city where 
the first gun was fired in the War, by destroying it with fire. This, of 
course, struck alarm in both young and old on the plantation. For- 
tunately, Sherman, after burning Columbia was diverted by the hope 
of forcing Johnstone to surrender by marching into North Carolina. The 
evacuation of Charleston was already accomplished, and raiding parties 
of soldiers were sent out, at intervals, from Charleston, to devastate the 
adjacent country. 

Still we youngsters continued our happy out-door lives, and little 
did we reckon what was in store for us, and the entire South. The only 
evidence of War to us was the occasional visit of “Scouts”—sometimes 
wounded and needing treatment. Then suddenly our whole world 
crumbled. The “Invaders” were at hand. 

One night, just as the family were sitting down to supper, the house 
servants rushed in with the news that the “Yankees” were on the place. 
We children were just in bed and with fear and trembling awaited the 
worst. We soon heard a commotion downstairs, and almost at once the 
house, from cellar to garret, was crowded with soldiers. These proved 
to be a negro company out for plunder. Strange to say they were not 
violent nor abusive. 

I shall never forget the group that entered our room. One light- 
colored negro seemed to be in charge, and the extent of the intrusion 
was a search for liquors, silver and other valuables. 

There was no wine or other liquors in the room, but in one of the 
closets was a jug of artesian water, brought up from Charleston for 
medicinal purposes. On his own initiative, one of the soldiers picked up 
the jug and put it to his lips and took one swallow. There was a sputter 
and rapid oaths and questions. The man really believed that he had 
been poisoned. However, they were reasonable, and when my aunts 
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explained that what he had taken was harmless water, they retired after 
thoroughly searching the room. 


One incident that I recall that caused a thrill of panic, and made 
me shiver, was the act of one of the soldiers who leaned his terrible 
musket on the bed post and his remark that my eldest brother looked 
to him “too long” for a boy. But the matter went no further and soon 
and quickly the soldiers were withdrawn. We learned next day that 
they were startled by a rifle shot, and fearing an attack from Scouts 
that were known to be in the vicinity, returned to Camp. 


Morning disclosed that very little had been taken. Of course every 
piece of silver went with the party. The only thing in the shape of silver 
saved was about a dozen spoons that one of the servants hastily snatched 
from the table and hid in the yard. 


As the army (Hartwell’s) returned next day from their base at 
Eutaw toward Charleston, our loss should have been small. Unfortunately, 
my mother’s personal maid was married to one of the house servants at 
Eutaw plantation, and as the husband had attached himself to one of 
the Yankee officers as body servant, and wished his wife to accompany 
him, which she refused to do, a large raiding party was sent to compel 
her presence. 

That raid was the end of things. The whole place was looted and 
every negro and every animal taken along. The maid was driven away 
in one of our best carriages drawn by the very best horses. My mother 
and all the children, including the baby (my sister Camilla, then about 
one year old) were forced to enter an open farm wagon and were taken 
to Headquarters—10 miles away. I have a vivid recollection of that 
journey. We were all grouped on the front steps of the house awaiting 
the preparations for transporting us. The farm wagon to which were 
hitched two mules, (one of our own) and a donkey of a mule left by 
one of the Scouts, was drawn up at the steps. At the last moment mat- 
tresses were thrown into the wagon and every one of the family, swathed 
in blankets over their night dresses, were tumbled aboard. I recall that 
I had my arm around my little brother Robert—who was frightened and 
crying, trying to reassure him, while myself scared out of my boots. 

When the conveyance was ready and we were all seated—cross- 
legged fashioned—ready to start, it was found that there was no one 
to drive as the negroes were either preparing to treck, or had already 
gone. Finally, a half-witted Walworth negro who happened to be on 
the place, jumped on the wagon and into the driver's seat, crying “Ill 
drive Missus”, and so it was arranged and we set out for the Yankee 
camp. 
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The spring rains had filled the ponds and swamps adjacent to the 
roads, and the roads in the low places were flooded, and I can distinctly 
recall the splashing of the horses, and the singing of frogs as we made 
our way through the waters. Our escort was evidently afraid of attack 
as we were ordered at every voint favorable for ambush, to lie flat as 
possible when approaching such a place. 


There were several detached Feueral Officers with the escort, who 
were solicitous about our safety, and rode close alongside our wagon 
whenever attack was apprehended. The Command consisted of “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” led by a Captain of the same “persuasion”, but the de- 
tached officers were men of superior calibre. One, whose name has 
remained with me—a Major Hunt, was very kind and attentive, talking 
to my mother and the children. My sister, the baby, was at times wide 
awake and kept pointing to the moon repeating, to the delight of the 
officers—“Moon—moon! !” 





We arrived at the headquarters camp of General Hartwell about 
one o'clock at night, and my heart sank when we drove through the 
lanes of tents and the boisterous soldiers who jeered at us calling us 
“Johnny Rebs”, and crowding about the wagon. 

However, everything was orderly when we finally reached the 
General's headquarters—in a church (a Baptist or a Methodist place of 
worship). In a few moments the General came out to the side of the 
wagon, bare-headed, and insisted that mother should take possession of 
his quarters for the night, explaining that he had given no orders for 
her apprehension, and that “it was all a mistake.” 

But when she declined and asked that he would give her permission 
to return home, and furnish a guard to the outside limits of the camp, 
he readily complied, and after he had handed her a bottle of wine 
(looted from “Mexico” the plantation of Mr. Mazyck Porcher, our cousin) 
we gladly turned our backs on the last “Yankee” soldier we were to see, 
as before the month was out, Lee and Johnstone had surrendered and 
the WAR was over. 

On our return journey we passed hordes of negroes, some trudging 
on, and others exhausted by the way were camping on the side of the 
road. Everywhere we saw as we returned, loot abandoned and thrown 
away. In some cases live turkeys and other poultry in bags, and all 
kinds of supplies. 

We arrived home just about day-light, and what a sight met our 
eyes! ! Mattresses and feather beds ripped and the feathers scattered 
over the lawn, trunks with the tops smashed in and the contents strewn 
about. The trunks, for the most part, were old and were used to store 
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paper patterns for clothes for every negro on the place. The hope that 
they contained silver, or other valuables, prompted the vandalism. 

A short time after we arrived, my father came home, having been 
captured as he and my uncle, Mr. Thomas W. Porcher, were returning 


home from hiding in the back-woods to avoid the roving bands of 
soldiers. 


Unfortunately, they rode into the yard at St. Juliens (the home of 
Major Julius Porcher—the son of Mr. Thomas W. Porcher) while a 
company of negro soldiers were raiding the place. At the time there 
were gun boats plying the Santee River in command of Captain Kane, 
and the prisoners were forthwith delivered up to him at a point about 
a mile from the house. As my father had taken one of his shotguns along 
for safety, and had two Colt pistols strapped on him for protection, it 
looked bad for the two gentlemen to refute the charge of some vindic- 
tive negroes that they were “bush-wackers.” 


When they appeared before Capt. Kane for trial the negroes pressed 
their charges, and for a time it seemed that short thrift would be realized, 
but Capt. Kane was favorably disposed, and asked if my father could 
refer to anyone on the River who would certify to their pacific character. 
They at once mentioned Mrs. Charles Sinkler, at Belvedere, who was a 
Miss Wharton of Philadelphia. Philadelphia being the home of Capt. 
Kane, he knew Mrs. Wharton, and readily took the prisoners down the 
river to Belvedere, and as Mrs. Sinkler strongly took their part, the two 
gentlemen were promptly released. 


As there were no plantation negroes left on the place, our source 
of supply was gone unless we all turned in and cultivated the crops, 
already planted and growing. Father, our uncle living with us, and we 
poor mites, had to turn in and help to save some of the crop. Two of 
my brothers were older and could work to some purpose, but poor little 
me could only pretend, and how proud I was to pretend. 


The corn, peas, cotton, and fodder, of course, that was already in 
the barns was saved and a great help. We had one horse and two mules, 
and some oxen and cattle, all the stock that had not been taken. 


We had a hard struggle for the first year, but by the end of the 
next winter, the negroes began to straggle back, starving and bewildered. 
For several years the going was hard and the whole family had to con- 
tinue to fill in on the various tasks not taken up by the returning negroes. 
But gradually things became adjusted to the changed conditions, and 
the plantation began to be self-supporting. 

In time we, the three eldest boys, became old enough to undertake 
the management of the place, and besides the planting there was a large 
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saw, cotton and grist mill that we boys ran profitably—my two older 
brothers doing the heavier work—I running the engine and doing light 
work. 

By this time most of the negroes had returned and began to under- 
stand that the whites were still dominant, and that they would have to 
look to them for support. 

A Federal Bureau was established to issue “rations” to the negroes, 
and depots were located at various points where supplies were dealt 
out. As I recall, this did not last for more than two years, and until the 
negroes were self-supporting. Each Federal distributor also, as I re- 
member, constituted a court of justice to settle points of dispute between 
planter and employee. As a general thing, I don't believe there were 
many differences to call for settlement, as the Federal Agent was 
amicably inclined towards the planters—as far as we were concerned, 
at any rate. 

However, a dark cloud appeared in a few years, due to granting 
the franchise to illiterate negroes,, and the resulting vote placed the 
government of the State in the hands of ignorant negroes, and robbers 
from the North, the Federal Government even interfering in municipal 
affairs. I am not, however, going into this as its history has been written 
many times. 

Taxes confiscated most of the plantations and there was no relief 
until the election of Hampton, as Governor, and the return of the whites 
to power. Grant, as General of the Armies in the War, was a different 
man as President under the domination of his political supporters, and 
the whole South suffered under his administration. 

Although quite a boy, I was one of the Hampton “RED SHIRTS” 
and rode in military parades like other men. I recall a trip to Ridgeville— 
20 miles—with “Red Shirt” men and boys—among the boys being Charlie 
Sinkler and my older brothers. Hampton made a speech and cautioned 
patience and waiting—no fighting, as that would tie his hands. 





For us boys there was a decided change in our daily life. My older 
brother became, definitely, manager of the plantation, and my brother 
Henry and I were at liberty to plant as much land as we could handle, 
and have hands to plant the crop and hoe it. We, however, did all the 
plowing and hauling. We bought a horse and managed to make a little 
money, but not enough to make us feel independent. 

For a time the family, sixteen in number, were fairly comfortable, 
but the price of cotton began to drop as the world supply became more 
abundant, and the negroes began to buy small tracts of land and settle 
on it, planting small crops and working just enough to keep from starving. 
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Labor thus became scarce and it was hard to make ends meet. My 
brother Henry finally went to work in Charleston, after a year or two 
at the Porter School (afterwards the Porter Military Institute). I was 
thus left to myself, and planting was out of the question. I finally went 
to work for my cousin, John Stoney Porcher—first at his cotton ginning 
mill, and later in the turpentine business, when he turned to that in- 
dustry and gave up planting. It was hard work but I did not mind as 
I was making and saving money to go to school. 

The greatest drawback to me was the dreadful malaria, to which 
I seemed most susceptible. After working at the turpentine business for 
about three years, and having saved a small amount of money, I went 
to Charleston and entered the Porter School where I prepared for col- 
lege. By hard work and the kindness and help of everyone. I was far 
enough prepared after two years to enter Union College, Schenectady, 
New York, where Mr. Porter, having made an arrangement for scholar- 
ships for his boys, offered me one. It paid $3 per week besides tuition. 
I cannot quite recall how I ever had the courage to undertake it, as I 


had used up the small amount of money I had, and had none from any 
other source. 


The Clyde Steamship Company, plying between Charleston and 
New York, was kind enough to give Mr. Porter's boys passes on its 
boats; otherwise, I could not have taken advantage of the offer. 

I wish to record that the help we boys got came not from our own 
people but from the blessed Northerners. The Adger Steamship Com- 
pany, owned and controlled by Charleston people, absolutely refused 
to help in any way, and all the help that Mr. Porter got for his school 
came from England and the North, principally New York. I will cite 
an instance: After my first year ended at College, all the boys from the 
South went home for the summer vacation, it being cheaper. I went 
as far as New York with the crowd, all of whom had secured their passes 
on the boat in advance. For some reason I had only a letter from Mr. 
Porter in my pocket to Mr. Clyde, President of the Steamship Company, 
when I arrived in New York about 12 o'clock in the morning. (The boat 
left for Charleston at 2 p.m. from the foot of Debrossa Street). 

I arrived in New York—at the New York Central Station, and made 
my way immediately to Mr. Clyde’s office in lower Broadway, or Wall 
Street, I forget which, and to my dismay found that Mr. Clyde was out 
and no one could issue the pass until he authorized it. I was told, how- 
ever, that Mr. Clyde would return sometime before the boat left. Would 
he? I sat down to wait and every time the street door opened I jumped 
with expectation. Finally, I saw a man come in and go into a private 
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room, that I felt sure was my man. The Secretary, or head clerk got up 
immediately and went into the private office, and in spite of other busi- 
ness, mine was evidently attended to first, for the clerk came out and 
issued my pass. Was I happy? I had just time to make my boat but I 
wanted to see Mr. Clyde before leaving, but finally decided not to inter- 
rupt him. As I went out, however, a side door opened and Mr. Clyde 
came into the hall and shook hands with me, and when I thanked him 
he expressed himself as being “glad to help Mr. Porter’s boy.” For- 
tunately, the boat was delayed in sailing and I made it. 

I mention this incident to accentuate the difference between the 
Northern and the Southern attitude. The passes gave us meals as well 
as quarters, and such meals! 

In my sophomore year I won another prize of $20 per month, which 
took care of my clothes and other expenses. While in college I received 
the best of treatment and consideration from everyone. In my second 
year I came near breaking down, due to constant study and no exercise. 
It was thought best that I quit college and return to a warmer climate, 
but I begged off and everyone helped to make it possible to stick it out. 
Dr. Potter, the president (and a brother of Bishop Henry G. Potter) 
had me leave the room I occupied in the college dormitories and move 
into a room in his house, where I was made comfortable, and was treated 
as a guest. I took my meals down town as usual, but on Sundays I was 
invited to dine with the family. Mrs. Potter was a lovely woman and 
looked after my wants as my own mother. Every evening when I came 
in from my recitations she knocked at my door and asked if I had every- 
thing I wanted. The maid always had my wrapper and slippers placed 
for me. 

Later, I arranged with two other students to take 3 bed-rooms and 
a sitting-room together at the place where we got our meals, and the 
exercise I got going to college—which was some distance away (and 
took 3 times a day), and military drill, which was instituted to fit the 
case of boys taking too little exercise, soon brought me up. 

I will here record that had it not been for my kind landlady, Mrs. 
King—an English woman—I could not have made the arrangement. She 
insisted that the rooms were not occupied and that she did not want 
any but student boarders, and that I should have the rooms even if I 
could not pay a cent for them. She was very good in many other ways 
and I shall never forget her kindness. I wrote her after I left college, 
regularly until her death. In her Will she left me $500. 

I was enabled to join the best and most aristocratic society—the 
KAPPA ALPHA—through the president, Dr. Potter. The Potters were 
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all members and the very best students were selected—from the South 
many of them. In short, I have nothing but appreciation and gratitude 
of the highest kind for the good people of the North—that is, those | 
came in contact with. 


In four years my college course was ended and as soon as I gradu- 
ated I obtained a position as Assistant Engineer on the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad, and was launched out into the business world to struggle 
for a livelihood. As my record as an engineer is given in “WHO IS WHO 
IN ENGINEERING” (a copy is among my books), I shall speak only 
briefly of my life from this time on. 

The Shenandoah Valley Railroad, through Foster Morse, Engr. 
Maintenance of Way, wrote to the Engineering Department of Union 
College for a man then graduating, and I was offered the opportunity 
of filling the position. I was in this position 2 years and then, as Mr. 
Morse had resigned to take a position with a railroad being organized 
in Connecticut to purchase the New England Railroad and build con- 
nections to New York and Boston, I accepted this offer of a position as 
Assistant Engineer in the organization. 


I was on the surveys for the connecting roads from April to No- 
vember, and as location was completed we were disbanded and told 
to await the financial consummation and then return for construction. 
But the financial arrangements failed and we were notified of the fact 
that the road would not be built. I was at home until the following 
March, for the last and only time in my career—that is, only thereafter 
as a visitor. 

In March I obtained a position as Assistant Engineer with the Con- 
struction Department of the Norfolk & Western Railroad. From Assistant 
Engineer I was promoted to Resident Engineer; Engineer in Charge of 
Construction, and finally as Assistant to the President with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 

When the Norfolk & Western Railroad went into receivership, the 
position of Assistant to the President was annulled, and I was returning 
to the Engineering Department as Division Engineer, when I was of- 
fered a position with the Mack Manufacturing Company, in West 
Virginia, as Superintendent of Factories on the Ohio River, about 26 
miles below Pittsburg at double the salary, and I accepted. (Had I 
remained with the Railroad I should now be on pension. ) 


From Superintendent of this Company I rose to President, at a 
salary of $10,000 and expenses. When my contract with this company 
ended, and being robbed of my holdings, I returned to Philadelphia to 
live, and shortly after obtained a position as Chief Engineer of a rail- 
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road in Colorado and Utah (The Uintah R.R.) at a salary of $12,000 
and all expenses. And this was the last position in my profession that 
I held. 

I returned to Philadelphia and for 3 years held a position with the 
General Asphalt Company, as Manager of Claims. Then the “Depression” 
came, and my life as a constructive individual ended. I was then 78, and 
am now 82. 





THE SOUTH CAROLINIANS AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION, 1787 


By Ernest M. LANDER, Jr. 
Clemson College 


When the Philadelphia Convention met in May, 1787, South Caro- 
lina was represented by John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, and Pierce Butler. A fifth delegate, Henry Laurens, 
declined to serve. These men had been selected by a joint session of 
the South Carolina legislature on March 8, 1787. Their commissions, 
delivered April 10, instructed them to join “in devising and discussing 
all such Alterations, Clauses, Articles and Provisions as might be thought 
necessary to render the Federal Constitution entirely adequate to the 
actual situation and future good government of the Confederated 
States.” * 


The four men that South Carolina selected to represent the state 
at Philadelphia were able and experienced politicians. All had served 
in the state legislature. Rutledge and the two Pinckneys had likewise 
served in Continental Congress, and all four had taken an active part 
in South Carolina’s struggle for independence. All were slave owners, 
men of property, and, excepting Butler, lawyers. All came from the 
vicinity of Charleston. Not only were they men of wealth, but they had 
been chosen by men of wealth. At that time property qualifications for 
membership in the South Carolina legislature were rather high. In South 
Carolina politics, only Butler of the four, voiced sentiments of the back 
country people. Prior to 1787 he had on occasion supported some 
measures for their benefit.” 


Some of the delegates’ views respecting the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were known before the Philadelphia Convention met. As early as 
1781 Pierce Butler privately expressed his lack of faith in the dependa- 


1 Journals of the Senate of the State of South Carolina, 1787, p. 175 (MS, 
South Carolina Department of Archives, Columbia); Max Farrand, ed., The Records 
of the Federal Convention of 1787 (4 vols., New Haven, 1911-1937), III, 581-84. 

2 Sketches of John Rutledge and Pierce Butler by R. L. Meriwether, of Charles 
Pinckney by J. H. Easterby, and of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney by J. G. de R. 
Hamilton, in Dictionary of American Biography; John B. O’Neall, Biographical 
Sketches of the Bench and. Bar of South Carolina (2 vols., Charleston, 1859), Il, 
180-45; Richard Barry, Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina (New York, 1942), 149-50, 
803-27. 
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bility of Congress. At that early date he was worried about Northern 
“interests,” which he feared were “all prevalent.” * 

John Rutledge, who played a conspicuous role in Continental 
Congress, had shown his opposition to a redemption of the continental 
currency. To secure funds for the central government, he favored re- 
quisitions based on land values, or better, import duties. When the 
proposition arose to use numbers of persons rather than land values as 
a basis for requisitions, Rutledge seconded and voted for James Madi- 
son’s motion that five slaves should equal three whites.* 


Charles Pinckney, the youngest of the group, served in Continental 
Congress from 1784 until the Convention met. He strongly urged the 
states to strengthen the central government. In an address before the 
New Jersey legislature, Pinckney warned against “anarchy ... of a 
pure democracy,” in which no permanent security would be given to 
property and privileges of the citizens. During the spring and summer 
of 1786, he was one of the foremost advocates of a new convention to 
amend the Articles of Confederation. It was therefore but natural for 
him to assume a prominent role at Philadelphia.® 

After the Convention was organized, Edmund Randolph presented 
the Virginia Plan of Union, coupled with a lengthy speech in its defense. 
Late the same day, May 29, Charles Pinckney read his plan of govern- 
ment to the Convention. He confessed that his was grounded “on the 
same Principle” as Randolph’s. Pinckney’s proposals were never taken 
up by the Convention, but they were later referred to the Committee 
of Detail.* That the Pinckney Plan was significant is not to be denied, 
but this paper will not attempt to review it. It has already been ex- 
plored by other authors.’ 

On May 30 the Convention resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole to consider Randolph’s resolutions. It debated, amended, deleted, 
and added resolutions until the original fifteen were increased to nine- 


8 Griffith J. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell . . . (2 vols., 
New York, 1857), I, 560, II, 9, 88. 
+ Gaillard Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison . .. (9 vols., New York 


and London, 1900-1910), I, 334, 347-48, 430-35; W. G. Ford, et al, eds., Journals 
of Continental Congress, 1774-1787 (34 vols., Washington, 1904-1937), XXIV, 39-42. 

5Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of the Members of Continental Congress 
(9 vols., Washington, 1921-1934), VIII, 323-29, 350. 

6 Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention, I, 18-23, II, 128. 

7A. C. McLaughlin concludes that Pinckney contributed thirty-one or thirty- 
two provisions that were embodied in the Constitution, but twelve of these were 
taken from the Articles of Confederation. “Sketch of Pinckney’s Plan for a Consti- 
tution, 1787,” American Historical Review, IX (July, 1904), 741. 
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teen. On June 15 the Convention began to consider William Paterson’s 
New Jersey Plan. The South Carolina delegation was almost completely 
silent during the debate on the New Jersey Plan. 


Returning to Randolph’s resolutions on June 19, the Convention 
debated them anew until July 23, at which time they were referred to 
the Committee of Detail. On August 6 this committee reported its draft 
of the Virginia Plan back to the floor of the Convention. The resolutions 
now consisted of twenty-three articles, several of which were subdivided, 
After further scrutiny and amendment, the Convention referred the 
Virginia Plan to the Committee of Style on September 10. This com- 
mittee rearranged the order and numbering of some of the articles, and 
reduced the number to seven. Thereafter, only a few slight changes 
were made before the final Constitution was adopted on September 17, 

Thus the Virginia Plan was debated clause by clause three times, 
beginning May 30, June 19, and August 6. In each case the Convention 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole and began to take up the 
resolutions (or articles) in numerical order. However, this was never 
followed through, as many resolutions were temporarily postponed, re- 
ferred to special committees, or re-introduced after having been once 
adopted or rejected. On some provisions of the Constitution, the Con- 
vention changed its mind several times before reaching a final decision. 
In such cases there was often much repetition of argument. 

The purpose of this paper is threefold: (1) To show what portions 
of the finished Constitution can be attributed to the South Carolinians, 
(2) to point out their views on other significant portions, and (3) to 
reveal what important clauses they unsuccessfully opposed. For the sake 
of clarity, this writer will review each article of the Constitution in its 
numerical order.® 

Before proceeding with Article I, brief mention should be made of 
the committee work of the South Carolinians. John Rutledge served on 
two eleven-member committees and three five-member committees, in- 
cluding the important five-member Committee of Detail. C. C. Pinckney 
served on two eleven-member committees and Pierce Butler on one. 
No South Carolinian was named to the Committee of Style. By and 
large it is impossible to ascertain the influence of individual members 
on the results of committee work. 


As the Convention began to consider the Virginia Plan on May 30, 
immediately the question arose over amending the Articles of Con- 


8 Such a study has its limitations. It must be remembered that for a considerable 
portion of the Convention’s debates, Madison’s journal, briefly paraphrasing speeches 
at times, is the only record. 
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federation or adopting an entirely new constitution. Randolph presented 
the following resolution: “Resolved that a national government ought to 
be established consisting of a supreme Legislative, Executive and Ju- 
diciary.” Although Charles Pinckney expressed doubts about the Con- 
vention’s authority to take such a radical course of action, South Carolina 
supported Randolph’s resolution when it was adopted.’ 

With reference to the final draft of the Constitution, section 1, 
article I, caused little debate; but section 2, dealing with the House of 
Representatives, presented some of the thorniest problems that the Con- 
vention faced. In the debates over this section, the aristocratic philosophy 
of the South Carolina delegation was clearly shown. They bore the brunt 
of the fight against a popularly elected lower house of the national 
legislature. Butler thought popular election “an impractical mode,” while 
Charles Pinckney introduced a substitute proposal that called for the 
election of the lower house by state legislatures. He considered the 
people “less fit judges” in the matter. In addition he felt that the legis- 
latures would be less likely to promote the adoption of the new govern- 
ment if they had no share in it. Rutledge seconded Pinckney’s motion. 
In the sharp clash that followed, C. C. Pinckney joined forces with his 
colleagues. He pointed out that the South Carolina legislature with “some 
sense of character” had thwarted a popular outcry for the use of paper 
money as legal tender. He feared that state governments would be 
destroyed should the people be empowered to choose the members of 
the federal House of Representatives. As events turned out, only New 
Jersey and Connecticut voted with South Carolina for Pinckney’s motion 
(I, 46-47, 50, 131-187, 144, 147). 

The South Carolinians not only lost in trying to have the House 
chosen by state legislatures, but they did not succeed in securing the 
apportionment of its members as they wished. Early in the Convention’s 
debates, Rutledge and Charles Pinckney unsuccessfully tried to secure 
an amendment dividing the states into three classes for purposes of 
apportioning representatives. Their proposal called for three members 
for each first-class state, two for each second-class state, and one for 
each third-class state (I, 163). 

Rutledge next proposed that the House be apportioned according 
to the contribution each state should make toward the central govern- 
ment. Butler added that money was power, and the states should have 
their weight in the government according to their wealth. However, on 


® South Carolina preferred a weaker resolution presented by George Read but 
was defeated. Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention, 1, 33-35. (Hereinafter 
cited in the body of the text by volume and page numbers only.) 
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June 11 the South Carolinians yielded to Rufus King’s motion that 
representation should be according to population. But they were not 
satisfied. On July 5, during the debate over the “Great Compromise,” 
Gouverneur Morris re-introduced the idea of apportioning the members 
in the House of Representatives according to property rather than 
population. He pointed out that “property was the main object of so- 
ciety.” He desired that representation favor the Atlantic states, and that 
provisions be made to prevent the newer states thereafter from out- 
voting the Atlantic states. He said that the new states would know “less 
of the public interest.” Immediately, Rutledge arose and stated that 
Morris had spoken “some of his sentiments precisely.” Rutledge agreed 
that property was the principal object of society. He did not wish to 
see the Atlantic states subject to the rule of the Western ones. Again 
he tried to have representation in the House apportioned according to 
taxes paid, but only South Carolina voted for his motion, and even 
Charles Pinckney was in disagreement with the motion. Pinckney be- 
lieved that revenues would be too changeab'e to be a satisfactory basis 
for apportioning members of the House. Instead, he advocated popula- 
tion, whites and blacks equally, as the only “just and practicable rule” 
(I, 196, 200, 533-34, 542). 

Before the question of counting blacks was decided, the Convention 
reached agreement on the number of representatives each state would 
have in the House at the first meeting of Congress. A special committee 
of five was appointed on July 6 to study the question. Rutledge served 
on this committee. Three days later its report was referred to a com- 
mittee of eleven, to which Rutledge was also elected; albeit, Sout 
Carolina voted against the establishment of this second committee. Their 
fears were realized, for the committee of five had apportioned fifty-six 
representatives to all states with five for South Carolina; whereas, the 
committee of eleven increased the overall number to sixty-five, but leav- 
ing South Carolina with five (I, 538, 557-65). The following day C. ©. 
Pinckney took a leading part in the debate. He noted that the alterations 
of the committee of eleven favored the Northern states.1° He urged the 
South’s “superior wealth” be given its “due weight” in the government. 
In a series of votes that followed, South Carolina in vain voted in favor 
of increasing the number of House members from South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, while decreasing those from New Hampshire. 
Only Georgia supported South Carolina in opposing the report of the 
committee of eleven (I, 563-67, 571). 


10 Pinckney’s accusation was hardly fair. Of the increase of nine made by the 
committee, two had been assigned to Maryland and one each to Virginia and Georgia. 
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On July 11 debate erupted over the question of including slave 
population with whites in determining each state’s representation in the 
House following the first reapportionment of the members of that body. 
Hugh Williamson proposed the now famous three-fifths rule, a holdover 
from the Confederation. Butler and C. C. Pinckney immediately insisted 
that blacks be included equal to whites in the rule of representation. 
Butler reiterated the South Carolina argument that the government 
ought to give due weight to property, for it would be supported by 
property. He contended that the labor of a slave in South Carolina was 
as productive as that of a freeman in Massachusetts. However, the 
Butler-Pinckney motion to strike out the words “three fifths” had only 
the support of Delaware, Georgia and South Carolina (I, 580-81). 

As the fight over Williamson’s motion continued, Rutledge joined 
the fray. He offered a proposal that future changes in the House member- 
ship be made according to wealth and population. He said that the 
Western states would not be able to contribute to the central govern- 
ment in proportion to their population, and should therefore not be 
represented in that proportion. His resolution was defeated by a tie 
vote (I, 582, 586). On July 12 Butler and both Pinckneys were on the 
floor pleading for an inclusion of blacks on an equal basis with whites 
in determining the apportionment of representatives in the House. 
Gouverneur Morris apparently shook their determined stand with the 
proviso that taxation should also be in proportion to representation. 
C. C. Pinckney was especially warm to this proposal. Later the same 
day, when a vote was taken on the clause that linked taxation with 
representation and based both on free inhabitants and three-fifths of all 
other persons, the motion was carried, but South Carolina was divided. 
The debates seem to indicate that C. C. Pinckney and Rutledge were 
the two South Carolinians who favored the compromise (I, 590-96). 

Also on section 2, article I, the Convention adopted Gouverneur 
Morris’ proposal that members of the House must have been citizens of 
the United States for seven years prior to their election. South Carolina 
stood firm with the majority against lowering the requirement. In fact 
the South Carolinians showed a preference for raising the citizenship 
requirement to nine years. Led by Rutledge and Butler, the South Caro- 
linians also tried to persuade the Convention to adopt a state residence 
requirement for House members, but successive motions for seven, three, 
and one year’s state residence were defeated (II, 217-19, 268-72). 

On the matter of the term of office for House members, Rutledge 
early in the debates had advocated two years. At first the Convention 
ignored his proposal and adopted a three-year term for House members. 
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Somewhat later, however, when Randolph moved to change the term 
from three years to two, his motion was adopted (I, 214, 360, 362). 

Section 3, article I, relating to the Senate, was first taken up for 
discussion on May 31. Randolph’s original resolution called for the elec. 
tion of senators by the House from a list of candidates nominated by 
the state legislatures. Butler said that he thought it best to decide on 
the number of senators before discussing the method of electing them. 
He feared that Randolph’s proposal would deprive the states of too much 
power. On the other hand, Charles Pinckney favored giving the states 
even less power. He moved to deprive the states of the power of nomi- 
nating the candidates. Even his fellow South Carolinians failed to sup- 
port this motion as it was decisively defeated. Pinckney next proposed 
te divide the United States into four sections, “out of which a certain 
number of persons sh[oul]d be nominated, and out of that nomination 
to appoint a Senate.” He did not elaborate on his plan at that time, and 
the Convention postponed action on the method of selecting the Senate 
(1, 51-52, 58-59). 

On June 7 Rutledge brought the proposition again to the attention 
of the Convention. John Dickinson then moved to have the state legis- 
latures elect the senators. In support of Dickinson’s motion, Charles 
Pinckney dropped his proposal of special districts. Instead he suggested 
that the states be divided into three classes for apportioning member- 
ship in the Senate. Earlier he had advocated a like system for apportion- 
ing membership in the House. The Convention accepted Dickinson's 
plan, while ignoring Pinckney’s added suggestion (I, 148-49, 155-56). 

On June 25 and 26 there was considerable debate over the length 
of senators’ term of office. Speaking for the South Carolinians, C. C. 
Pinckney said he preferred a four-year term of office. He feared that 
senators would settle in the state where they exercised their functions, 
and if given long terms would be rather the representatives of that state 
than of the states that appointed them. Proposals ranged from five to nine 
years, with six years being adopted. However, the South Carolinians 
voted against every motion (I, 397, 409, 421, 426). 

On June 27 Rutledge moved that the Convention discuss the rules 
of suffrage in both branches of the national legislature. Thus began a 
long and involved debate that eventually led to the Great Compromise 
on July 16. In this fight the South Carolina delegation did not participate 
as fully as they had in some of the earlier battles. Their role was sec- 
ondary. In general the South Carolinians sided with the large states in 
the controversy of representation in Congress, and the final vote shows 
they were less inclined to compromise than some of the larger states. 
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The debate had been underway for several days when on July 2 
Charles Pinckney put forth South Carolina’s case. He opposed equality 
in the Senate, but at the same time admitted “that the large States would 
feel a partiality for their own Citizens and give them a preference in 
appointments: that they might also find some common points in their 
commercial interests, and promote treaties favorable to them.” He added 
that there was a real distinction between Northern and Southern inter- 
ests. North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia with their indigo and 
rice had a peculiar interest that might be sacrificed. He asked: “How 
then shall the larger States be prevented from administering the Genl. 
Govt. as they please, without being themselves unduly subjected to the 
will of the smaller?” He therefore proposed a compromise of allowing 
the large states “some” but not “full” proportion. As he had unsuccess- 
fully proposed earlier, Pinckney suggested dividing the states into classes 
for the purpose of apportioning senators. He expressed anxiety that some- 
thing be done to prevent the failure of the Convention and the conse- 
quent dissolution of the federal system (I, 510-11).™ 

C. C. Pinckney followed immediately with the statement that he 
did not entirely favor the younger Pinckney’s plan. But likewise seeking 
some compromise, he moved that a special committee of eleven be 
elected to devise one. After considerable discussion, C. C. Pinckney’s 
motion was adopted, and Rutledge was chosen as South Carolina’s rep- 
resentative on the committee. The Convention then adjourned for three 
days (I, 511, 516). 

Meeting again on July 5, the delegates renewed the debate on the 
apportionment of senators. The special committee of eleven recom- 
mended equality in the Senate. At this point, Butler entered the contest. 
He voiced the opinion that senators ought to be chosen according to 
the wealth of the states (I, 529). When the question was brought to 
a vote on July 16, South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and Pennsylvania 
voted against the committee’s report. As passed, five to four (Massa- 
chusetts was divided), the compromise included equality for all states 
in the Senate, the previously agreed on rules for the House membership, 
and the three-fifths compromise (II, 15-16). 

Before the day ended, Randolph declared that a five-four vote 
embarrassed the business of the Convention. He suggested that it would 
probably be futile to come to any final decision with a bare majority 
on either side; therefore, he proposed adjournment in order that the 
large and small states might consider some means of conciliation. 


11 Later, Pinckney specifically advocated thirty-six members for the Senate, with 
from one to five for each state. This motion was defeated six votes to four (II, 1-2). 
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Rutledge opposed any adjournment, for he could see no chance of con- 
promise. He definitely objected to leaving the Convention without 
accomplishing something. He believed a later convention might supply 
“our omissions.” Rutledge tersely concluded: “The little States were fixt, 
They had repeatedly and solemnly declared themselves to be so. All 
that the large States then had to do, was to decide whether they would 
yield or not” (II, 18-19).** 

Nevertheless, the Convention agreed with Randolph to adjourn for 
the remainder of the day. On the morning of July 17, an informal 
gathering of many members discussed the compromise on representation 
in Congress. At that time the fears of the doubters were apparently laid 
to rest (II, 20). 

On the question of the citizenship requirement for senators, the 
amended Virginia Plan, as debated on August 9, called for four years, 
Butler was opposed to the admission of foreigners without a long resi- 
dence in the country. “They bring with them,” he said, “not only attach- 
ments to other Countries; but ideas of Govt. so distinct from ours that 
in every point of view they are dangerous.” As a native of Ireland before 
coming to America, Butler drew upon his own example to support his 
argument. Motions for citizenship requirement of fourteen years, thirteen 
years, and ten years were defeated in that order, South Carolina voting 
with the minority. Rutledge then reminded the Convention that a seven- 
year citizenship requirement had been adopted for the House. He added: 
“Surely a longer time is requisite for the Senate, which will have more 
power.” After brief speeches by Williamson and Randolph, the Con- 
vention agreed upon nine years (II, 236-39). 

On the brief section 4, article I, concerning the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections, and the time of meetings, Charles Pinckney 
and Rutledge unsuccessfully opposed giving Congress the power to alter 
regulations prescribing the times and manner of electing congressmen 
(II, 240-41). Charles Pinckney supported Gouverneur Morris in opposing 
annual meetings of Congress at some specific time. However, the op- 
posite view prevailed. The Convention decided to empower Congress 
to hold annual meetings in December, although South Carolina and 
Georgia showed a preference for meetings in May. As the clause was 
finally drawn up, Rutledge noted a lack of clarity in it. He therefore 
suggested the insertion of the words “once at least in every year.” His 
amendment was accepted (II, 199-200). 


12Unless Rutledge had suddenly undergone a change of mind, his statement 
reveals that his colleagues overruled him on the Great Compromise when South 
Carolina voted “no.” 
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On section 5 there was little discussion. Most of the provisions of 
that section were worked out by the Committee of Detail. Except for 
Rutledge’s role as a member of that committee, South Carolina played 
no special part in the formulation of section 5 (II, 180). 

On section 6, also brief, South Carolina’s delegates vigorously 
entered the debate on two provisions. First, they voted against paying 
House members from the national treasury. Then Rutldge and Butler 
moved to strike out the clause relating to stipends for senators. In both 
cases they lost, but on June 26, C. C. Pinckney again tried to persuade 
the Convention to eliminate pay for senators. He boldly stated that as 
the Senate “was meant to represent wealth of the Country, it ought to 
be composed of persons of wealth.” Benjamin Franklin seconded Pinck- 
ney motion, which was then defeated six votes to five. Oliver Ellsworth 
followed with the proposal that the senators be paid by their respective 
states rather than by the national government. South Carolina supported 
this motion, but it was likewise defeated, six votes to five (I, 215-16, 
919, 426-28). 

As for the second big problem in section 6, the original Virginia 
Plan would have made House and Senate members ineligible for other 
federal and state offices while they served in Congress and for a number 
of years afterwards, that number to be decided by the Convention. C. C. 
Pinckney objected to the restriction against House members’ accepting 
state offices, and the Convention agreed. But with regard to House 
members’ holding other federal offices the debate was sharp. Butler and 
Rutledge both spoke in favor of having severe restrictions against a 
House member being appointed to another federal office while still in 
Congress. Rutledge stated: “No person ought to come to the legislature 
with an eye to his own emolument in any shape.” He reminded the 
Convention that the power of a legislature to appoint its own members 
to other offices was a source of corruption. Butler cited the British 
Parliament as an example of “great venality and corruption” because men 
took seats in it to get offices for themselves and their friends. Madison 
thought the restriction was too severe and offered a substitute, but the 
views of Butler and Rutledge prevailed for the time being as the Con- 
vention passed on to other business (I, 379, 386, 390-92). 

The South Carolinians also successfully led the fight to strike out 
the provision making senators ineligible to hold state offices. Butler said 
that he considered the Senate “the aristocratic part of our government,” 
and it had to be controlled by the states or it would become too inde- 
pendent (I, 434). 
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Late in the Convention, Charles Pinckney showed disagreement with 
his colleagues regarding the proposed restriction against federal office- 
holding. He moved to change the clause so that Congressmen might 
accept other federal offices provided that acceptance of such would 
vacate their respective legislative seats. In speeches on August 14 and 
September 3, Pinckney argued that to make members of Congress in- 
eligible for other offices was “degrading to them, and the more improper 
as their election into the Legislature implied that they had the confidence 
of the people.” He felt that the states would select the most capable men 
to inaugurate the government, and he did not wish to see them ineligible 
for important offices, including the judiciary, that would be filled during 
the first session of Congress. Although Pinckney’s motion was defeated, 
it prompted a debate that resulted in a compromise. Much credit, how- 
ever, must be given to Madison, for the clause, as finally worded, closely 
resembled his proposal of June 23. At that time, Madison had proposed 
to make congressmen ineligible during their term of office and for one 
year after for offices only created during their term of office, or whose 
emoluments had been increased (I, 386, II, 283-87, 489-92). 

Also on section 6, Charles Pinckney gained another point. Early in 
the Convention he encountered no opposition when he moved to strike 
from the original resolution that portion which would have rendered 
members of the House ineligible for re-election for a yet-to-be-named 
number of years and subject to recall (I, 217). 

In section 7, article I, the South Carolinians were more concerned 
with the origination of money bills than anything else. On June 13 
Elbridge Gerry moved to prohibit the Senate from originating appro- 
priations bills. At once Butler and both Pinckneys opposed his motion. 
Butler thought the restriction degrading to the Senate, and C. C. Pinck- 
ney related South Carolina’s experience with a similar measure. The 
state Senate had evaded it merely by sending informal schedules of 
amendments to the lower house (I, 233-34). 

At first the Gerry motion was defeated, but it was later passed 
July 6. Dissatisfied with the reversal, Rutledge requested the Convention 
to reconsider the question. On August 8 it was taken up. By that time 
Butler was inclined to let the matter rest, but Charles Pinckney moved 
to strike out that portion of the clause which prevented the Senate from 
originating money bills. South Carolina voted with the majority in adopt- 
ing Pinckney’s motion (I, 234, 545-47, II, 3, 223-25). 

On August 11 the question of money bills was again brought to the 
floor of the Convention, South Carolina being divided on the matter of 
reconsideration. Subsequent debates indicate that Rutledge and Charles 
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Pinckney had opposed bringing the question back to the floor. There 
was a general feeling, however, by some members of the Convention 
that as the smaller states had been given equality in the Senate, the 
larger states should be given some advantage in the House through its 
exclusive control of money bills. Rutledge attacked this idea as “blind 
adherence to the British model.” If one house was to be given the ex- 
clusive control over money matters, he preferred the Senate, which was 
“more conversant in business, and having more leisure, will digest the 
bills much better.” He repeated C. C. Pinckney’s earlier argument that 
the restriction against the Senate would answer no good purpose, as 
shown by the example of the South Carolina legislature. The trouble- 
some clause was later referred to a committee of eleven, which reported 
the clause as it was finally adopted; that is, the House was to originate 
all money bills, but the Senate could amend them (II, 279-280, 508-509, 
545). 

The Committee of Detail drew up most of the part of section 7 deal- 
ing with the executive’s veto power and the method of enacting legis- 
lation. In prior debate some members of the Convention wished to give 
the executive an absolute veto power. Butler objected on the grounds 
that a complete veto might result in a “Cromwell” or a “Cataline,” but 
his motion to permit the president to suspend laws for a stated length 
of time was unanimously defeated. A proposed council of revision was 
likewise turned down. The Convention decided to permit the legislature 
to override an executive veto by a two-thirds vote (I, 94-95, 100, 104). 
Later, James Wilson, with Madison’s support, tried to revive the previ- 
ously proposed council of revision. At that time Charles Pinckney voiced 
his disapproval, saying that he had once considered an executive council 
composed of depart~ent heads. He had relinquished the idea, however, 
upon reflecting that .ae chief magistrate could consult department heads 
whenever he so pieased. After several other speeches on the subject, the 
Convention decisively voted against Wilson’s mowion (I, 138-40). 

Concerning section 8, article I, the powers of Congress, on May 31 
Rutledge, Butler, and Charles Pinckney spoke against the clause em- 
powering the national legislature to legislate in all cases to which the 
separate states were “incompetent.” Although the South Carolinians did 
not stand firm at that time, eventually they carried their point of having 
Congress’ powers enumerated (I, 53-54). In the meantime, Charles 
Pinckney desired to give Congress the power “to negative all [state] 
laws which to them shall appear improper.” Otherwise, he believed that 
Madison seconded Pinckney’s proposal. Nevertheless, on this point 
Pinckney’s colleagues opposed him. Butler denounced the universal veto 
acts of the national government would be defeated by state action. 
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as cutting off all hopes of equal justice to the distant states. He felt sure 
that the people would not give it a hearing. Only the large states of 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania voted for Pinckney’s motion 
(I, 162-64, 168, 174). 

Late in August, Charles Pinckney tried to revive Congressional veto, 
this time weakened by a two-thirds vote requirement. Rutledge said: 
“This alone would damn and ought to damn the Constitution. Will any 
State ever agree to be bound hand and foot in this manner?” During 
this debate Pinckney even went so far as to suggest that state executives 
ought to be appointed by the national government. His veto motion was 
defeated (II, 390-91). 

Before the Committee of Detail was appointed, Butler and Rutledge 
again expressed the opinion that the powers of Congress should be 
specific. With Rutledge serving on the Committee of Detail, it was 
probably no surprise to the Convention when the Committee enumerated 
a long list of specific powers for Congress in its report of August 6 
(II, 17, 181-82). 

On August 16 debate began on the enumerated powers of Congress. 
In these discussions South Carolina in general followed the majority 
opinion. On a few specific items the South Carolinians made speeches 
or motions. Butler seconded Gouverneur Morris’ motion to strike out the 
clause “and emit bills on the credit of the United States.” Butler pointed 
out that paper money was not legal tender in any European country. 
He was “urgent for disarming” the government of this power. After 
much debate the motion was carried (II, 309-10). 

With reference to the military, the South Carolinians favored a 
strong military force. Both C. C. Pinckney and Butler spoke of the 
necessity of federal control and discipline of the militia. They lost, 
however, in their bid for federal appointment of the general officers of 
the militia (II, 330-32, 384-88). 

On the war-declaring power, Charles Pinckney favored giving it to 
the Senate alone, which he considered would be “more acquainted with 
foreign affairs, and more capable of proper resolutions.” Butler wanted 
the power lodged with the President, who, he reasoned, would not make 
war “but when the Nation will support it.” Neither view received much 
support (II, 318). 

On the question of navigation acts, Charles Pinckney made two 
vigorous speeches in defense of a two-thirds voting requirement in 
Congress for the passage of such measures. He pointed out that it was 
necessary to protect any one of the five commercial interests in the 
United States. These were namely: (1) the fisheries and the West Indies 
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trade—New England, (2) free trade—New York, (3) wheat, flour, and 
staples—New Jersey and Pennsylvania, (4) tobacco—Virginia, Mary- 
land, and part of North Carolina, (5) rice and indigo—South Carolina 
and Georgia. But these, he explained, were minute divisions; the two 
great interests were North and South. Pinckney felt that the regulation 
of commerce was a concession on the part of the South, which at present 
did not need protection of the Northern states (II, 449-50). 

All three of Pinckney’s colleagues opposed him. Rutledge advised 
looking to the future, and he foresaw the need of a navigation law to 
secure the West Indies trade. Butler and C. C. Pinckney wished to 
conciliate the Easterners. The latter was appreciative of the East’s prior 
concession on the slave trade. He had had prejudices against the Eastern 
men, he said, before he came to the Convention, but would now acknowl- 
edge that he had found them “as liberal and candid as any men what- 
ever” (II, 450-51). 

During the debate over the powers of Congress, Charles Pinckney 
presented additional propositions for the Committee of Detail to con- 
sider. Of the eleven propositions he submitted, six empowered Congress 
to establish a permanent seat of government, to establish seminaries for 
the promotion of literature, art, and sciences, to grant patents, copy- 
rights, and charters of incorporation, and to establish public institutions, 
rewards, and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, 
trade, and manufactures. Many of these features were eventually incor- 
porated into the Constitution. However, the essence of all these pro- 
posals had been included among nine that Madison had submitted earlier 
the same day, August 18. Three of Pinckney’s other five propositions 
dealt with safeguards for public creditors and the payment of the public 
debt. The remaining two called for granting “letters of mark and re- 
prisal” and regulating “Stages on the post roads.” The proposals for the 
payment of the public debt and the granting of letters of marque and 
reprisal were in essence incorporated into the Constitution. On the other 
hand, debates and motions of the same day indicate that possibly neither 
originated with Pinckney (II, 325-26). 

In the discussion on the powers of Congress, Rutledge voiced the 
opinion that the federal government ought to assume the states’ debts, 
a move which must have made Alexander Hamilton happy. His motion 
was referred to a committee of eleven, but no further action was taken 
(II, 327-28). 

As the Convention drew to a close, C. C. Pinckney and Rutledge, 
September 14, objected to the inclusion in section 8 of the special pro- 
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vision that Congress “may by joint ballot appoint a Treasurer.” At their 
request the Convention agreed to omit the clause (II, 614). 

Section 9, article I, contains safeguards for certain civil liberties and 
certain restrictions on the powers of the federal government. Its very 
first clause, dealing with the slave trade, evoked a great outcry from the 
South Carolinians in defense of their peculiar system. The slave trade 
issue was not joined until August 21, when Luther Martin proposed to 
tax or prohibit the importation of slaves. Rutledge replied that he did 
not believe the South would encourage the trade, nor was he afraid of 
slave insurrections that Martin had implied would occur. Rutledge was 
willing to exempt the Northern states from the obligation of protecting 
Southern states against such rebellions. Continuing, he exclaimed that 
“Religion and humanity had nothing to do with the question—Interest 
alone is the governing principle with Nations.” He pointed out that the 
Northern states profited from the trade of commodities increased by 
slave labor. He bluntly warned that the “true question” was whether or 
not the Southern states would become parties to the proposed union. 
Later the same day Charles Pinckney stated that “South Carolina can 
never receive the plan if it prohibits the slave trade” (II, 364-65). 

Debate on the slave trade continued the following day with the 
South Carolinians taking the lead in its defense. They were assisted by 
the North Carolinians, the Georgians and two Northerners, Oliver Ells- 
worth and Roger Sherman. Charles Pinckney cited historical examples 
of Greece and Rome to justify slavery, and warned again that a restric- 
tion of the slave trade would raise serious objections to the Constitution. 
However, he predicted that if left alone the Southern states would prob- 
ably stop importations. He personally favored such a course. On the 
other hand, C. C. Pinckney doubted that South Carolina would end her 
slave importations “in any short time,” but only stop them occasionally. 
He noted that Virginia, with more slaves than she needed, would profit 
by a restriction on the slave trade, for Virginia slaves would then rise 
in value. He repeated Rutledge’s argument that slavery meant more 
wealth for the entire nation. He reminded the Convention again that 
South Carolina, Georgia, and North Carolina, would not under any cir- 
cumstances join the union if slave importations were prohibited. Rutledge 
agreed, but neither he nor C. C. Pinckney was averse to a tax on imported 
slaves. The problems of slave importations and navigation acts were sent 
to a committee of eleven (II, 371-75). 

When the report of the committee was submitted on August 25, it 
compromised both issues by omitting the clause respecting the naviga- 
tion acts and by prohibiting the federal government from interfering 
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with the slave trade before the year 1800. C. C. Pinckney was able to 
secure an amendment of “1808” instead of “1800.” The South Carolinians 
were agreeable to the compromise and also to an import tax of not more 
than $10 per slave (II, 414-17). 


On other portions of section 9, article I, Charles Pinckney intro- 
duced thirteen propositions on August 20 to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Detail. This was one of his most important contributions to 
the work of the Convention, for three of his propositions with some 
slight changes were incorporated into the Constitution. Two of these 
three propositions were added to section 9. Pinckney had proposed that 
“The privileges and benefit of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall be en- 
joyed in this Government in the most expeditious and ample manner; 
and shall not be suspended by the Legislature except upon the most 
urgent and pressing occasions, and for a limited time not exceeding 
months” (II, 341). When this provision came up for discussion 
on August 28, Pinckney again spoke in its behalf, now proposing to 
limit suspension of habeas corpus to a maximum of twelve months. 
Rutledge “was for declaring the Habeas Corpus inviolable.” He did not 
believe that a suspension could ever be necessary at the same time 
through all the states. On the other hand, Gouverneur Morris moved 
to change the clause to permit suspension of habeas corpus where, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety might require it. His 
motion to add this exception was carried against the negative votes of 
the three southernmost states (II, 438). 

The other proposition of Pinckney’s August 20 recommendations 
that was incorporated into section 9 was re-introduced by Pinckney 
himself on August 23, with a slight change in wording. As revised it 
read: “No person holding any office of profit or trust under the U. S. 
shall without the consent of the Legislature, accept of any present, 
emolument, office or title of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince 
or foreign State.” It passed without opposition (II, 389). 





Section 10, article I, dealing with certain prohibitions on the states, 
was adopted August 28 with little debate. Rutledge was responsible for 
the inclusion of the restriction against any state’s passing a bill of at- 
tainder or an ex post facto law.’* A few minor revisions made by other 
members of the Convention were also included; otherwise, the section 
was accepted as it was proposed by the Committee of Detail. The South 
Carolina delegation voted with the majority on every point except one. 


13 Six days earlier, Elbridge Gerry and James McHenry had succeeded in 
persuading the Convention to adopt such a restriction against the federal govern- 
ment. It was included in section 9, article I (II, 875-76). 
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South Carolina objected to King’s motion to prohibit states from taxing 
exports (II, 440-42). 

Section 1, article II, includes the provisions for electing the chief 
executive. The South Carolinians had much influence in determining 
several agreements of this section. Butler warned the Convention of the 
dangers of a multiheaded executive, such as he had witnessed in Holland, 
and such as was desired by Randolph. The Convention on June 4 ac- 
cepted Charles Pinckney’s motion that a single person serve as chief 
executive (I, 64-69, 88-89, 97). 

From July 17 to 26, the section was again debated. The South 
Carolinians preferred that the president serve six or seven years and be 
ineligible for re-election. According to Rutledge, this would make him 
“sufficiently independent,” but Charles Pinckney’s motion to restrict his 
eligibility for re-election was defeated six votes to five. With the excep- 
tion of Butler, the South Carolina delegation wanted the president to 
be chosen by Congress. The whole section was referred to the Committee 
of Detail on July 26, and brought back to the floor of the Convention 
on August 24. The Committee of Detail recommended that the executive 
be chosen by the national legislature. After two minor amendments to 
the clause, it was adopted (II, 86, 97-98, 108, 112, 115-16, 401-03). 

On September 4, David Brearley, of a committee of eleven, reported 
a change from the legislative system to the electoral system for choosing 
the president. This idea had originated with Wilson but had been by- 
passed earlier. Butler supported it, for he felt that in election by Con- 
gress “cabal faction and violence would be sure to prevail.” But Charles 
Pinckney objected strenuously for several reasons. Brearley’s motion, if 
carried, would throw the appointment of the president into the hands 
of the Senate; the electors would be strangers to the several candidates; 
the executive would be eligible for re-election which would “endanger 
the public liberty”; and the Senate, which chose the president, would 
also be his judges in case of impeachment. The following day Pinckney 
repeated some of his argument, and Rutledge unsuccessfully moved to 
revert to the legislative choice of the chief executive (II, 501, 511). 

As the debate progressed on September 5 and 6, the South Caro- 
linians ceased to participate. When it became apparent that the electoral 
college system would be adopted, they began to accept the majority 
opinions. They agreed to the four-year presidential term, and to the 
choice of the executive by the House instead of the Senate in case no 
candidate had a majority of the electoral vote. As for the executive's 
salary, Rutledge and Franklin were responsible for the addition of this 
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clause: “and he shall not receive, within that period, any other emolu- 
ment from the U. S. or any of them” (II, 525-27, 626). 

Much of the work on the formulation of sections 2 and 3 of article 
II, the powers of the president, was completed by the Committee of 
Detail. In the debates of the other portions, the South Carolina delega- 
tion played small part. Charles Pinckney made several apparently in- 
effectual speeches, and Butler spoke once. Most of Pinckney’s discussion 
concerned a proposed presidential council. He opposed it, for he felt 
that a strong one would thwart the president; whereas, the president 
might use a weak one as a shelter for his actions. However, on August 
20, he strangely seconded Gouverneur Morris’ plan for a council to be 
composed of presidential secretaries and the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. When the question of the council came to a vote, only South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Maryland voted approval (II, 329, 342-43, 542). 

South Carolina was out of sympathy with the Convention’s views on 
several other presidential powers. Led by Rutledge and Charles Pinck- 
ney, the South Carolina delegation opposed giving the president the 
power to appoint judges. Rutledge said it would place too much power 
in the executive’s hands. This question was debated on several occasions, 
with the South Carolinians seeking legislative appointment of the justices. 
At one time the Convention accepted Madison’s proposal to permit the 
Senate alone to choose the judiciary, but later reversed itself (I, 119-20, 
932, II, 81-83, 539). 

With regard to approval of treaties, the South Carolinians were 
frustrated at every turn. They first advocated a two-thirds senatorial 
vote without presidential approval for concluding treaties. This failed 
to carry. Rutledge and Gerry moved that a two-thirds vote of all sena- 
tors be required to approve a treaty. Next, South Carolina voted for a 
motion that a majority of all senators be required to approve a treaty. 
Then South Carolina voted that two thirds of the senators must be 
present before action could be taken on a treaty. Each of these last three 
motions was defeated six votes to five. Finally, South Carolina supported 
Williamson’s motion that no treaty should be made without previous 
notice to the members of the Senate, and reasonable time given for their 
attending. The motion also failed (II, 540-41, 549-50). 

In section 4, the impeachment section of article II, Charles Pinckney 
several times spoke against legislative power to impeach the chief execu- 
tive. He was convinced that impeachment would destroy the inde- 
pendence of the president and render his veto power “insignificant.” He 
presumed that the executive’s powers “would be so circumscribed as to 
render impeachment unnecessary.” However, South Carolina and Massa- 
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chusetts were the only two states to vote against the impeachment power 
of Congress. Later, Pinckney spoke once more against impeachment of 
the president. Should the executive oppose a favorite law, Pinckney be- 
lieved the two houses of Congress would combine against him and 
“under the influence of heat and faction throw him out of office.” Never- 
theless, by that time, September 8, the South Carolina delegation was 
ready to accept the majority decision with regard to the final disposition 
of impeachments (II, 64-69, 551-52). 

In section 1 of article III, the judiciary, the most controversial point 
was the establishment of lesser federal courts. The South Carolinians 
tried to eliminate federal “inferior tribunals.” Rutledge looked upon such 
courts as an encroachment upon the states’ power, while Butler thought 
they should be excluded simply because “the people would not have 
them.” South Carolina supported Rutledge’s motion that the state courts 
should have original jurisdiction of most cases, and the Convention tem- 
porarily accepted that proposal. Nevertheless, under the impact of 
powerful speeches by Madison and Wilson, the Convention reversed 
itself almost immediately and decided to establish “inferior” courts (I, 
124-25). 

On other clauses of section 1, article III, Rutledge spoke against 
Dickinson’s proposal that judges could be removed by the executive on 
application of the legislature. He said: “If the supreme Court is to judge 
between the U. S. and particular States, this alone is an insuperable 
objection to the motion.” The motion was defeated. Madison and 
McHenry moved to modify the clause respecting judicial salaries, so 
that they could not be increased during members’ continuance in office. 
C. C. Pinckney pointed out that newer judges might be appointed with 
higher salaries, and Gouverneur Morris said Madison’s proposal might 
be easily evaded by temporary resignations and reappointments. Madi- 
son’s motion was thus defeated (II, 428-30). 

Section 2, the judicial powers of the federal government, was largely 
drawn up by the Committee of Detail. In the changes made on the floor 
of the Convention, the South Carolinians played no special part, nor 
did they participate in drawing up section 3, which defines and deals 
with treason. 

Much of the work on articles IV through VII was completed by 
committees. Whenever fights broke out over various provisions of these 
four articles, the South Carolinians played little part. Only here and 
there did they differ from the majority opinion, and in only a few cases 
were they responsible for any significant additions or changes. One of 
these exceptions was section 2, article IV. The South Carolina delegation 
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was not satisfied with the first clause granting the citizens of each state 
the “privileges and immunities” of citizens of several states. Charles 
Pinckney said he wanted some provision included favoring property in 
slaves. However, the clause was not amended, and only South Carolina 
voted against it. But the fugitive slave clause, in the same section, was 
added at the request of the South Carolinians. Butler’s motion was ac- 
cepted without change or opposition, although the Committee of Style 
later reworded it slightly (II, 443, 453-54). 

There was a lively discussion over the amending process, article V. 
The South Carolinians were primarily interested in protecting the slave 
trade; otherwise, they remained aloof. At the suggestion of Rutledge the 
Convention agreed to add “provided that no amendments which may be 
made prior to the year 1808 shall in any manner affect the 4 & 5 sections 
of the VII article” (II, 559). 

On article VI, Butler several times showed concern about the dis- 
charge of the United States debt without differentiating between the 
“blood suckers” and those who fought and bled for their country, but 
he offered no concrete proposal on the matter (II, 392, 400, 413). In the 
last portion of the same article, Charles Pinckney was instrumental in 
obtaining a clause prohibiting any religious test as a qualification for 
office-holding. This was one of his thirteen propositions introduced on 
August 20 (II, 342, 468). But the most important addition attributable 
to the South Carolina delegation was Rutledge’s famous motion of 
August 23: “This Constitution & the Laws of the U. S. made in pursu- 
ance thereof, and all Treaties made under the authority of the U. S. 
shall be the supreme law of the several States and of their citizens and 
inhabitants; and the Judges in the several States shall be bound thereby 
in their decisions, any thing in the Constitutions or laws of the several 
States, to the contrary notwithstanding.” There was no opposition to his 
motion, although the Committee of Style later reworded it (II, 389). 

On article VII, the final one, Randolph advocated nine states as a 
necessary number to ratify the constitution. South Carolina voted against 
thirteen, ten, and nine, indicating the delegation preferred that fewer 
than nine states be required to put the Constitution into effect (II, 
469-77 ). 

If the views of the South Carolina delegation had prevailed at Phila- 
delpkia, the Constitution would have been vastly different. They pre- 
ferred a single six- or seven-year term of office for the president. There 
would have been proportional representation in both houses of Congress 
according to property, or at least according to a combination of property 


14 The first and fourth clauses in section 9, article I, as it finally turned out. 
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and population, with blacks counting the same as whites. They would 
have given the state legislatures the power to choose the House, and 
the House the power to select the Senate. Congress would have chosen 
both the chief executive and Supreme Court justices, but the South 
Carolinians were opposed to legislative impeachment of the executive. 
There would have been no lesser federal courts, and state courts would 
have been given original jurisdiction in most cases. 

The South Carolinians desired longer citizenship requirements, and 
no pay for Congressmen, and they desired state citizenship requirements 
for members of both houses. They wanted complete senatorial control of 
treaties and a shorter term of office for senators. They also wanted a 
special advisory council for the president. It is interesting to recall that 
the South Carolina delegation failed to vote for either the Great Com- 
promise or the Three-Fifths Compromise. 


There was much unanimity among the delegation. In only two cases 
of importance was the vote divided two to two. Nevertheless, on several 
occasions the vote was split three to one, not ordinarily discernible ex- 
cept where speeches or motions revealed conflicting opinions. On at 
least five occasions Charles Pinckney stood alone, while Butler was at 
least four times in the minority. 

To review their major positive accomplishments, the South Caro- 
linians led the fight to eliminate restrictions against Congressmen’s being 
elected to state offices. They successfully fought to give the Senate a 
voice in money bills, to include a fugitive slave clause, and to protect 
the slave trade for twenty years. They were probably as influential as 
any other delegation in having the powers of Congress enumerated. On 
this matter Charles Pinckney played a significant role. Finally, they were 
leaders in securing safeguards for civil rights. 

With the exception of Charles Pinckney, the South Carolinians were 
not extremely nationalistic, but they all favored an aristocratic govern- 
ment in which wealth would be given its “due weight.” They compre- 
hended an underlying sectionalism based on economic lines, and they 
consistently fought to secure a greater Southern representation in Con- 
gress. On this matter and on questions affecting slavery, the South Caro- 
linians lined up with other Southern states. On other matters their voting 
showed no consistent alignment with any group of states. 

Every member of the South Carolina delegation spoke often, Charles 
Pinckney more than one hundred times, Rutledge and Butler about 
seventy each, and C. C. Pinckney about fifty. Only Gouverneur Morris, 
Madison, and Wilson were each on the floor more than 150 times. As a 
group the South Carolinians plunged fearlessly into the debates on the 
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controversial issues, introduced their share of the motions, and did their 
portion of the work. With the exception of the Virginia and Pennsylvania 
delegations, the South Carolina delegation was second to none in im- 
portance at Philadelphia. 





A CHARLESTON FORTY-NINER 


Contributed by R. BeENtHAM SimMoONS 


Charles Mayrant Bentham of Charleston, bound for the gold fields of 
California as a passenger on the ship “Thomas Bennett,” * was born July 11, 
1823, the son of Robert Bentham and his wife Frances Caroline (Mayrant). 
He was graduated from the Charleston College with the class of 1842. 


According to family records, the ship “Thomas Bennett” was built in 
Charleston by Thomas Bennett, governor of South Carolina, at his wharf at 
the west end of Bull Street on Ashley River, opposite the flood-gate east of 
Bennett's rice mill. The portable house referred to in the following letters was 
built at Governor Bennett’s framing yard, back of what is now 128 Bull Street, 
which was then 64 Bull Street. 


The Charleston Courier of September 15, 1849, gives an account of the 
arrival of the ship “Thomas Bennett” at Panama, via Cape Horn, and of the 
celebration of the Fourth of July at sea. The “Thomas Bennett” did not return 
to Charleston, but lies with many others under the streets of modern San 
Francisco. 


Charles M. Bentham’s letters below were copied some years ago from 
the originals in possession of his sister’s descendants in Charleston, by Miss 
Emma Boylston Richardson of the Charleston Museum, who also contributed 
the background information and notes. The letters are unchanged, except that 
the editor has supplied some punctuation and paragraphing, and has rendered 
“&” as “and”. 


1The Ship Thomas Bennett, Captain Halberston, which had for the last two 
or three days been lying out in the stream, awaiting a favorable opportunity to be 
piloted over Charleston Bar, left this morning, at 7 o'clock, for San Francisco, 
California. The following is the list of passengers: 

Mr. Justi and lady, Mr. Burghester and lady, Mr. Brand and lady, C. M. 
Bentham and servant, Dr. D. H. Gaillard, W. A. Robertson, D. W. Schmidt, C. F. 
Matthiesson, W. Ryan, James Ryan, W. E. Wightman, J. Oingley, G. Murdhard, 
H. Englehardt, S. Schultze, M. Martin, H. Hadelin, J. F. Cordes, G. Hofferman, 
G. Hesseman, Simpson R. Watton, Jr., B. F. Tutt, W. McNesse, Hill, Bunch, 
L. Taylor, G. Gordon, J. P. McKennie, W. Allen, E. A. Brack, W. Holliman, 
S. Barnes, H. Cruger, R. Lowden, J. Folk, J. Werner, F. Litez, E. H. Trescott, 
W. Clifstin, C. Dingley, R. C. Rice, W. P. Webb, C. Gruber, H. W. Ferrel, S. W. 
Jones, C. V. Rivers, G. S. Harlow, M. Townsend, S. McKeen, N. W. Heyward, 
J. H. Curriere, J. H. Bearings, J. C. Street, J. R. Davis, H. C. Rielley, B. Brander, 
P. N. Denwent, H. Fuller. 

MarINE News 

Went to Sea this afternoon, Ship Thos. Bennett, Halverson, Bay of California. 

(The Evening News, Charleston, March 28, 1849.) 
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Ship Thomas Bennett 
Dear Mother 

As we are now within ten days sail of Panama, I have commenced 
to give you an account of our voyage. On the 27 March we left the 
wharf and laid in the stream all day, and I employed myself by fixing 
up a shelf in my room to put things out of the way. On the 28th at 
7 O'clock, we weighed anchor and crossed the bar at 10 O'clock, with 
a fine breeze. On the 2d day we crossed the Gulph stream, when some 
of the passengers were taken sick; on the third day nearly all on board 
“caved” and for a fortnight after, I felt unwell every morning. 

When in the Tropics it was really delightful, the temperature quite 
like early summer and some of us slept on deck as it was rather warm 
in our burks. On the 26 April [we] crossed the Equator at 9 O'clock at 
night. The Sailors, as is usual, had the ship to themselves, they were all 
dressed in some kind of fancy costume, just what they could get. The 
one meant for Neptune is a very large man. He was dressed in red 
flannel from head to foot. All the passengers were shaved with a large 
wooden razor about 18 in. long; the lather used was flour, and on some 
whom the sailors did not like, slush was mixed with it; we presented a 
most beautiful appearance with our heads and beards weil floured, and 
beards had grown “some”. We then had supper, which was fine, each 
of the passengers gave something from their stores. We had Lobsters, 
sardines, sausages, Oysters, preserves, wine, brandy, cordials &c, quite 
a nice supper, and very much enjoyed, I assure you. 

Our good luck continued until the 17 May, when we had our first 
storm, lat[itude] 38, long[itude] 47; it was a pretty heavy blow. We 
had only two small sails on the ship. When out 56 days, we spoke the 
Brig R.W Brown from Baltimore, out 76 days. Cold weather and storms 
commenced soon after, and we had enough of both. Between Patagonia 
and the Faulkland Islands, [we] spoke ship Mason; we were out 78 days, 
they 4 months from Philadelphia. We had a distant view of one of the 
Faulkland Islands but it looked more like a cloud than anything else. 
Unless I had been told it was land, I should have mistaken it for a cloud. 
An owl lit on our mainmast, and one of the sailors went up and caught 
it. We saw the same day the largest whale I have seen, it must have 
been upward of 65 or 70 feet, it was immense, it looked when it came 
on the top of the water like a small island and spouted the water up 
like a fountain. 

I have seen more snow than I ever have seen or expect to see again. 
One day it snowed so hard we couldn't see fifty yards from the ship, 
and the weather cold and stormy. Our ship dont mind a storm, she sits 
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like a bird on the water and the Captain is very careful. We had con- 
tinual storms from the 17 May to 23 June. We had a most beautiful 
view of Staten Island, about 15 miles off, the Mountains are high and 
were covered with snow which looked most beautiful when the sun 
shone upon them. On the 27 June, [we] doubled that great humbug 
“the stormy and dangerous point”, Cape Horn. We had a fine view of 
it about 10 miles off, and the three small Islands which we saw looked 
beautiful, they are very high and covered with snow. If all ships which 
go around the Cape are as fortunate as we were, it will no longer be 
considered dangerous. The day after we got around the Cape, we could 
see the difference in the two Oceans: the Atlantic always rough, even 
in a light breeze, and the Pacific as calm as Charleston Harbour, but 
then in a storm the Pacific runs as high as the Atlantic. 

On the 4 and 5 July we had the most violent gale of the voyage. 
The ship reared and pitched and rocked and rolled as if it was making 
an exhibition of its ground and lofty tumbling powers. It was the first 
time she took water in the Cabin. Waves would break over and we 
would be almost under water. We kept out as much as we could by 
keeping the cabin doors shut, but still it would come in. We have such 
confidence in the ship no-body ever feels alarmed, however hard it 
blows. She is really a splendid ship. The sailors all say she labours less 
in a storm than any ship they ever were abroad, we have not lost a sail 
or spar. The Captain always prepares for a storm, and is ready to meet it. 

We were quite anxious to stop at Juan Fernandez but could not 
make it without loosing time. On the 15 July, we were near the Island 
of Massafuera, and were becalmed about 5 miles off. We hoped to get 
on shore, but the breakers were too high. The Island is very high, and 
was covered over with clouds, so we did not get a good view of it. Soon 
after, a fine breeze springing up, we had to give up all idea of fresh 
fish and goats. 

The next day spoke French brig, “Duc de Lorge”. We were be- 
calmed soon after, and the Frenchman invited the Captain to breakfast 
with him. The invitation was accepted by the Captain Robertson and 
myself. Only think of going out to breakfast on the Pacific, hundreds 
of miles from land. The brig sent her boat for us and we arrived on 
board at 8% O'clock, when we all took a drink of absinth. Soon after, 
breakfast was put on table, and such a breakfast, served in courses too, 
a regular “dejeuner a la fourchet”: No. 1, beef and pork and fresh bread, 
No 2, saussages and potatoes, No 3, pieds des Cochons (vugarly called 
pigs feet) dressed most delightfully, No 4, a most splendid hash made 
of beef put up in canisters, it was magnificent, No 5, Green Peas, & 
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Coffee with milk. You might imagine but I can not tell you the pleasure 
it gave us to be feasted in that way, after living on salt provisions for 
so long a time. Claret was put on table and champagne too, and we 
neglected neither of them. The Captain then came on board with us but 
we could not entertain him as he entertained us. All we had to offer was 
a drink of brandy and a good segar, and as I am the only one on board 
who have such things now, I had to treat. Robertson and myself went 
back with him to dinner, and the dinner was equal to the breakfast. We 
did justice to it. Only think of ducks dressed in Green peas and most 
delightful soup on the Pacific, silver forks and handsome china and 
plenty of Claret and Champagne, and the way we went into it wasn’t 
slow. 

The Frenchman is a first rate fellow and showed considerable good 
taste. he has on board a cargo of brandy and wine, a part for Callao, 
and then he goes to Oregon, and then to San Francisco, where the 
balance of his cargo will be sold. The Subscriber is to be his consignee. 
I think the commissions on a cargo of brandy and wine will pay. He 
offered me the consignment of his vessel and I accepted it. Of course, 
I had to talk French all day as the Captain spoke little English, and 
Robertson was quite astonished when I told him I had been offered and 
accepted the consignment of the Brig. He said I had got ahead of him 
as he had intended to try for it. He told me there were some 50 ships 
on their way from France for California, so I have been studying French, 
and will try to get the consignment of some of them. I speak French to 
the steward and one of the sailors continually, and find it very improving. 
They are both Frenchmen, the latter a man of some education, and 
speaks excellent French. The steward was pastry cook at the Charleston 
Hotel, and is a very good one, we have had fresh bread every day. 


Give best thanks to Mrs. Lewis Simons for the jar of sweetmeats 
she sent me. They are fine, and [I] indulge myself with them occasionally, 
they are to good for every day. The lemon syrup has kept well, and 
was particularly fine during the cold weather. It made excellent punch, 
which we had every night just before going to bed to keep the cold out. 

I expect when I arrive at Panama to get a long letter from you, with 
a full account of all of you, and all the wonderful sayings and doings of 
those “infant phenominons”; kiss all the Children, dear little creatures, 
how I do love them. 

When we are out 3 days, the pumps were sounded and we found 
considerable water in the hold. She had started a leak, and at one time 
we thought we would be obliged to put back, but the mate found out 
the leak just above her copper, and said he could stop it the first calm 
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day we had. The sailors refused to pump her, the work was too hard, 
Every 4 hours she had to be pumped, so the passengers offered to pump, 
and were divided into squads. We pumped during the day, and they 
at night. When we got near the Line, the mate went out side on grating 
which was made fast, and then stoped it. 


Sam behaves well and is very useful on board ship. He is quite fat 
and is not as indolent as he was, but moves quite brisk. It is still hard 
to get him up in the morning. I think sea sickness is the cause of his 
improvement, and he really was quite sick for several days. We have 
all been well on board, no sickness except colds. I took one on the 4 July, 
and could hardly get through reading the Declaration of Independence, 
I was so hoarse. I didn’t wish to read it, but they all wanted me to do 
so, so I got through the best way I could. I felt so badly I had to leave 
the supper table just after the toasts commenced. 

Robertson has spoken to me several times about going into business 
with him, but It wont do. He is too theoretical and knows too much 
about every thing. He would want the controul of the business altogether, 
and I want that myself. 

When we were near the cape the days were very short, the sun up 
at 9, and set at 3 O'clock. Some days it was so dark we couldn’t read 
in the cabin, and between decks had to burn lights all day.—On board 
ship is no place to write, so many talking around me, and too much 
motion in the ship. I dream of home nearly every night and sometimes 
in the morning feel as if I had just left you—I think if I was younger 
I would go in the Navy. I like the sea and feel particularly well during 
a storm and in fine spirits. I have grown quite fat, and they tell me look 
much improved. My hair is coming out beautifully, owing I suppose to 
the use of salt water. We have to wash in it always. We have been very 
fortunate with our water, only a few casks bad and that was horrible, 
but we had to drink it or go without. 


In the latter end of June we had a meeting of the passengers to 
make preparations for the suitable celebration of the 4 July. The sub- 
scriber was called to the chair. The proceedings are all prepared for 
publication and will be sent to the Courier. The 4th was very stormy, 
and put off to the next day, but we gained nothing by it, as it was much 
worse. 


Schmidt, I like very much. He has some fine traits of character and 
is smart and quick. I think he will do well, he is quite steady. The 
passengers are all very friendly, several have offered to help me put up 
my house, so that won't cost anything. I am afraid land will be very 
high and difficult to obtain. 
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Yesterday, 3 August, [we] crossed the Equator, just 100 days from 
the time we crossed it on the other side, and strange to say at the same 
hour at night, 9 O’clock. The lat & long is taken every day at 12 Oclock. 
when we crossed the Line before, we were 48 miles from it at 12, and 
yesterday 46. 

Robertson is a mesmerizer and was always talking about it, and 
what he had done. Schmidt offered to be a subject and he was mesmer- 
ized several times (so thought Robertson) previous to the grand exhi- 
bition. One right Robertson said he had now sufficient power of Schmidt 
and would have an exhibition. Schmidt sat down and R commenced and 
he was soon in a profound slumber. We put straws up his nose, in his 
ear, stuck him with pins, and bent one of his fingers back so as almost 
to break it. R commenced to crow then, and we all thought S. was 
asleep and some one took off one of his boots, but when they were taking 
off the other S. got up and said he thought that was enough nonsense for 
that time. Since then the subject has been droped, it’s dead here. 

I have several birds which I will send you by the first opportunity. 
They are curiosities, all caught upwards of 500 miles from land, they 
are very nicely stuffed and hope they will keep, two of them 7 ft from 
tip to tip of the wings, the others are smaller. Though we are near the 
Equator and so near the Sun the weather continues delightful, quite like 
spring. We have a fine breeze and hope it will continue, if it does, we 
will be in Panama in about 4 days and then I will get a letter from you. 
What a pleasure I anticipate. We have not spoken a single vessel home- 
ward bound and very few others. There is quite an excitement on board 
when a vessel comes in sight. The other day we spoke a Peruvian Brig 
of war from California, but the beast did not answer us when we asked 
what the news was in California. All around are talking about oakra 
soup, water melons, peaches, green corn, I am afraid I wont eat any 
dinner to day, thinking of all those nice things which are so abundant 
at home, but not to be got on board. It really makes me hungry, and 
[I] have quite a longing for some of them. 

One of the young men has written an account of the voyage to the 
Abeville Banner. I have not seen it. He says I must write home and tell 
you to look out for it. Grange can get it at one of the offices for you. 
His name is McKewn, and is a first rate fellow, I like him very much. 
Another friend of mine, J. R. Davis, has also written an account of the 
voyage for the “Courier”, but it wont be sent until we arrive in Cali- 
fornia. He is from Fairfield Dist., a fine fellow and a particular friend 
of mine he is a brother of Dr David who went to Turkey. On the 4 May, 
Mrs. Justi presented her husband with a fine boy, they are both doing 
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well. We are now in Panama Bay, some 20 miles from the Town, but 
it is almost a calm and very warm. I have a chart of the voyage as far 
as we are, and when I get to San Francisco will send it to you complete, 


Panama 12 August 1849: 


We arrived here on the 10 [August] in the afternoon, but too late 
to go to the Town. The Captain and myself went ashore early on the 
morning of the 11 in hopes of getting letters, but what a disappoint- 
ment—there was none from any of you and not even a paper. I have never 
met with such a disappointment, 135 days and not a word from home. 
I almost cried. I received two letters from Mess[rs] Nichols & Gibbs. 
I know you have written, but where are the letters, none at the Consul’s, 
none at the post office, and now I have to wait until I get to California 
to hear from you. I hope I will meet some there. The consul tells me 
there are a great many letters which were intended for Panama and 
have gone to SanFr[anclisco. 

I see in one of the New York papers that there has been a fire in 
Charleston and $15,000 worth of property destroyed, but does not men- 
tion in what part of the city. There is also a report that that a large 
portion of the neck has been burned down, and I feel very uneasy. I 
cant hear in what part it is, and I dreamt on the 15 April that our house 
was burnt. I dont put much faith in dreams, but not hearing anything 
from you it certainly has some influence in making me uneasy. 

I went this morning to the Town and went to church at 7 O'clock 
and again at 10. I have seen but two tolerable pretty women, their hands 
and feet are really beautiful and there faces pretty good. The population 
consists of the laziest set of negroes and Indians imaginable. I have seen 
very few whites, except foreigners and men from the U. S. bound for 
California and there are some 500 waiting for passages. The Steamer 
will take some 300 and there are 3 vessels now taking passengers. We 
will not take more than about 50—I don’t think I can get more than 
that number, as I intend asking $150 passage. There is some sickness 
in the Town, and 5 passengers across the Isthmus have died. The malady 
is something like the Colera, but it has only attacked those who were 
very much exposed and imprudent. All who have been careful have 
escaped, so you must not think that we run a risk in being here, or 
taking passengers. They are healthy and appearantly respectable men. 
I will not take more than can be comfortably accomodated. We have 
all been so well so far, that I cannot run the risk by crowding them. 
The owners in their letter give me discretionary powers as to the number 
and price of passage. 
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Now about the Town: it is situated beautifully, with high hills in 
the back ground on a strip of land on the bay; it is walled all round 
and looks rather strange to us. The churches and public buildings must 
have been very handsome and costly but they, as well as the walls and 
fortifications, are all in a most horribly delapidated condition. The private 
buildings are built in blocks, the whole squares appearantly built at the 
same time, and all of them shew plainly the laziness of the people. The 
large amount of travelling now done across the Isthmus, has thrown a 
great deal of of money among the inhabitants and everything is high, 
pork is worth $50. a Bbl. and beef cant be got. We fortunately have 
enough of both, and I will have to buy very little here. For the ship 
we have only to take in water and as soon as we can get that abroad, 
we will sail for California. The last news from there is very encouraging, 
every day new places are discovered and they are more and more valu- 
able. Sometimes as much as $1,000 is obtained a day and 2 oz is common 
and considered bad work. It is said here that the reports about the state 
of affairs in California is not nearly as bad as tis said. Lumber has been 
as high as $800 p[er] M feet, but there has been a good deal shipped 
since we left home, which will probably make the market decline. At 
any rate, I hear in Panama I can expect $3-400 p[er] M Feet, which will 
pay a very handsome profit to the owners, and an elegant Com[missio]n 
to me. Dry goods are low—but I think that the quantity shipped will 
be small from the U. S., and by holding on to what I have I can realize 
a handsome profit. The bay of Panama is most beautiful, a great many 
islands in it, they are all high and beautifully covered with a most 
luxuriant growth. There is not much fruit or vegetables and what there 
is, is very dear. I paid this morning for fresh beef 12%¢ p lb & for sugar 
16¢ p Ib. I have to buy every thing for the ship. 


17th. I have been so busy I have not been able to write you for 
several days. I have filled up my number of passengers and expect to 
sail on to-morrow evening. The sickness in the Town does not increase. 
I feel no fear and do not think run any risk of sickness on board. You 
should hear me speak Spanish; when I have to buy anything it is fine. 
I know some few words of Spanish, and when I dont know a word, I 
put in a French one, Spanishized to suit the occasion, and with a few 
gestures, make them understand. Should we have a short run up and 
not many arrivals before us, I think I shall make some $15-$20,000 this 
year. Worthwhile coming round the Horn, dont you think so? 

It is now getting on to the small hours, and [I] close my letter as 
I am quite fatigued attending to ships business all day and getting up 
my acc[oun]ts for the owners. Should I have time to-morrow I will write 
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again but do not think I can do so. I will have to settle all the ships 
business to morrow—as we expect to sail in the afternoon. 

I mean this letter for all of you. We will all be together in a few 
years, and live as happily as we all were before. Only think how delight- 
ful it will be to have Sister? and Grange, and all the dear little chil- 
dren living with us. How happy will all be together when I make a large 
fortune and give all of you as much money as you want and you can 
give all the poor old women new frocks—you know you always want 
to help them. God bless you all and make you happy. 


Your most affectionate Son 


C. M BENTHAM 


San Francisco 28 Dec. 1849 
Dear Mother and Sister and all the Children 


I have received yours and Sister’s letters to 5 Oct. and a large 
bundle of papers, for which receive my thanks. I intend in future to 
write to both of you at one time, as it is no use to write two letters 
and put the same things in them both. 


Last monday morning about 5 O’clock we were awoke by the cry 
of fire, it was one sure enough. About one half of a square was burnt 
down, the loss is estimated at over one million Dollars. They were all 
wooden buildings, closely built together, and the people deserve great 
credit for having stopped it w[h]ere they did. Some very fine buildings 
were destroyed. But the next morning they had lumber on the ground 
and commenced building. Contracts for building were made before 
houses were burnt—one man made a contract for lumber before his 
house took fire, he felt sure that it would burn and there was no telling 
w[h]ere it would stop, and lumber would then be scarce and very high. 
He wanted to be on the sure side. None of the property was insured. 
The largest individual loss was $100,000—and others lost from $10-80,000 
but they dont mind these things out here. I was talking to one man 
when his house was on fire. I asked him what his loss would be, he told 
me in coolest manner $25,000—and then said, as he had got up rather 
early, he would go home and get breakfast—the loss of property was 
not his act, but if he lost his breakfast it would be his own fault. So 
he “mizzled” immediately. There is but one Engine in the town, and it 
was some time before it could be brought to were the fire was. When 
it did arrive, it was of great service and assisted materially to put out 


2Mary Ann (Bentham, 1818-1851), wife of Thomas Grange Simons (1818- 
1904). R. B. Simons, Thomas Grange Simons III. . . . (Columbia, 1954), p. 51. 
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the fire. As soon as I got to where the fire was, I saw the building in 
which I made all our deposits in was on fire. I felt rather uneasy until 
I got to the office in which the banking house was kept, and much to 
my relief, found every thing had been moved and safe. We had about 
$17,000 in that bank, so you must see I had some reason for being uneasy. 

I then turned in and helped people move. I was in a building help- 
ing to carry out some goods, when the next one was blown up. The 
jar was considerable. The whole town will go one of these days if a fire 
breaks out when the wind is high, the place is built up as close as any 
part of Charleston, not a foot of ground wasted. Some of the buildings 
are very handsome, but all of them very slightly built. It costs a fortune 
to buy a lot in the business part and another to erect a fine building. 
I wanted the other day to lease a lot 20 ft by 50 ft—they asked the small 
amount of $8,000 a year—so I have concluded not to deal in real estate— 
it has proved unreal to some. 

I think of going to Valparazo for a few months on business but will 
be back here by May if I go, I have not yet determined. My present 
plan is to go down to Valparazo and then up the Coast to Callao and 
then to the Sandwich Islands and perhaps to Canton before I come 
back. It will be very pleasant and I hope very profitable, I can make 
a contract to go down and clear $10,000 by it, if I can get my business 
arranged so as to go, I will leave here in a fortnight or so. 

I have had a great deal of trouble with the affairs of the Ship, the 
Capt has proved to be a villain and has given me a great deal of trouble. 
I wish I never had had anything to do with her. I could have made 
much more money if I had not, so much of my time was engaged in 
attending to her business that I neglected my own. 

I was very much astonished at seeing my letters from Panama in 
the papers. I consider it a most unwarrantable liberty of the part of 
Nichols & Gibbs, and shall tell them so—I dont like my letters shown 
every body. I dont think my style of correspondence exactly suited for 
that, so just keep my letters quiet and burn them when you are done 
with them. I never expected to see a letter of mine in the papers for 
every fool to make remarks on. I dont write for publication. Now Robert- 
son’s letters were expected to be published, and If I had had a single 
thought that mine would ever be seen by the “gaping Multitude”, I 
would have revised it before sending it on. 

The rats on board of the ship eat my birds and defaced them so 
much that I had to throw them away. I regretted it very much as I 
know you would have valued them. By last steamer I sent little Fanny 
a specimen of gold to make a little broach, you must have it set just as 
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it is, that is the fashion here. I have made several attempts to get some 
good specimens but have not yet succeeded. I wish to send them home, 
one for each of you, Grange, and all the dear little Children, kiss all of 
them for me and dont let them forget me. I will be home in a Couple 
of years, I hope, with a fortune. I will write Grange by this mail and 
send some money to him for you, to pay the interest on the bond and 
also some for a present. I expect to remit enough home within six months 
to invest against that bond. It requires a great deal of capital to do a 
large business—why has not Grange shipped a Cargo of Lumber out 
here? He could have made a splendid operation. If I had been in the 
states I would have made a fortune by it. I believe every body in 
Charleston is asleep, they let the Yankees make everything. I believe 
lumber will pay a handsome profit here for 2 years to come, at least 
cities are springing up all about and they must have lumber to build 
with, and it cant be got here from any place as cheap as from the States. 
In Oregon lumber is worth $100—P[er] M ft and there is no port on 
the Pacific to supply this place with any quantity. As to sawing it here, 
it is too expensive, the wood is far from the water and labour too high. 

We have had very bad weather for some time past, the streets are 
almost impassable, the mud is very deep and it is hard to get along. 
The ship has been condemned as unseaworthy and sold for account of 
the underwriters. I had some difficulty in getting the Capt to give up 
the proceeds so as to remit it—the rascal was overheard planning a 
speculation with it and the owner never would have seen an ounce of 
it if he had got hold of it. I am very busy writing by the steamer so 
must bid you good bye. 

C M BentrHAM 


San Francisco 29 March 1850 

Dear Mother and Sister 
It is a long time since I’ve received a letter from home, the two last 
mails from Charleston having failed, but I hope you are all well and 
that I will get several letters by next mail. I wrote you last from Sacra- 
mento City. The day after, I went up the Country as far as Marysville 
at the junction of Feather and Yuba rivers. The Country on either side 
of the rivers is one vast plain to the mountains, a distance of from 17-30 
miles, in many places entirely covered with water except the banks, 
which are high; in other places the most beautiful Oak groves, and then 
immeanse tracts from the river to the mountains, perfectly destitute of 
timber of any description, the plains covered with the most luxuriant 
growth of grass. On leaving Sacramento City at the junction of the 
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Sacramento and American rivers, we passed through a Country which 
will ere long be peopled by thousands of farmers during the winter and 
spring months. Miners will leave the mountains during the winter and 
settle in the plains and raise a good crop before it is time to go to the 
mines. They cant work in the mines during the rainy season, the moun- 
tains are covered with snow. 


At the junction of the Sacramento and Feather rivers are two op- 
position Towns, Vernon [and] Fremont. They both look rather puny for 
a California town, dont think they will ever be much. Some miles higher 
up the Feather is the Town of Nicolaus; a little further on comes on 
Plumas; then Eliza, called after Old Sutter’s daughter; Yuba City next 
presents herself to the view of the “hombre”; opposite the Yuba river on 
Feather, on the opposite side is the fine and flourishing town of Marys- 
ville. I do not think any of them will ever be much except Marysville, 
which was laid out about 2 months since. It has about 200 houses and 
a population of over 1,000. Seven Steamers ply between that place and 
Sacramento, always loaded with freight and passengers on their way to 
the Yuba and Feather mines. 

It would astonish you to see a town grow up out here. It beats 
every thing you can imagine. You old fashioned people in the States 
would go crazy if you were to come out here. It even astonishes the old 
inhabitants, and I am one of them now. Some of the most desirable lots 
in Marysville, sold at first for $250, now command from $10-15,000 (dont 
say what a—) because it is really the truth. One small lot in a very 
desirable place near the embarcadaro, is leased out at $450 p[er] month; 
the lot is only 20 x 55. The original size of all the lots was 80 x 160 ft, 
but they have been cut up and sold in small parcels. Marysville will do 
all the business for the Feather and Yuba mines. That will be the only 
town so far laid out up that part of the Country, though lots in the 
other Towns Command 1 -200 p[er] c[ent] on original cost. From Marys- 
ville there is a most beautiful view of the Butes, the greatest natural 
curiosities perhaps in the world—three pyramidical Mountains rising up 
in the plains, disconnected from each other, and a long distance from 
any others. It was a beautiful sight, they are situated between the Feather 
and Sacramento rivers. 





There are a good many farms laid out on the rivers, and I was quite 
surprised to see it. When I had got up so far I thought I might as well 
go a little further and see something of the mines and as there was a 
party of gentlemen going up, I joined them and went up about 60 miles 
as far as the Deer Creek “Diggins”. Deer Creek is one of the tributaries 
of the Yuba.—We left Marysville about 11% and rode up to Deer Creek 
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near where it empties into the Yuba. That night, we had a most beauti- 
ful ride, the planes about 17 miles before we entered the Mountains, 
and then commenced the beautes. At first we commenced with hills, 
and some of the most beautiful and wild that I ever imagined. There 
was one which was magnificent. The rocks were about 10 feet high, 
running up the mountain almost regularly and looked very much as if 
it was the remains of some old Antedeluvian breast work, and on top 
was a place surrounded with rock about the same highth, which at a 
distance had the appearance of some old Fortification. The hills went 
on rising and about 5 O'clock we had the mountains to encounter, the 
tops covered with snow, at a distance, which presented the most beauti- 
ful scene I ever beheld. 

The sun was just taking its departure and shone most beautifully 
on the tops of the Mountains. We got pretty well into them before dark, 
and we stopped at the “Hotel”, which was built of—cotton homespun. 
The Hotel is about 20 x 12 ft. We met some dozen or more gentlemen 
who had just arrived and intended passing the night in comfortable 
lodgings, which together with our party (consisting of 7) rather crowded 
it, and sleeping accommodations rather scarce. But I and 3 more of my 
party succeeded in obtaining the best the Hotel afforded, wich was a 
place before the fire. Such a thing as a bed or cot is not to be had, so 
we wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and set to sleeping on the 
ground—the Hotel does not boast of a floor. But as there is always some 
pain mixed up with pleasure, our slumbers were disturbed by a small 
stream of water running through our Chamber. It had commenced rain- 
ing, and it knows how to rain in the mountains—none of your little 
sickly showers, but a good, hearty, full-grown rain. I turned over in my 
bed, consisting of 3 blankets, and went to sleep again. 

The next morning we started off again in rain and had to swim our 
animals through Deer creek. About 10 O’clock we got into the region 
of snow, and rode the whole day through a most tremendous storm of 
wind and snow. When on top of the mountains the wind was so violent 
I could feel the poor animals actually stagger from the force of the wind. 
We had to ride a long a path way on the side of the mountains, which 
in some places is so steep that a single false step of the animal, and down 
horse and rider would go some hundreds of feet. I felt such perfect 
confidence in [the] sure footedness of the animal, that it never gave me 
the slightest uneasiness. In places we had to descend the mountains at 
an angle of almost 45°. 


We arrived about 4 O’clock at the diggins. I was very much sur- 
prised to see so many had wintered up there. The hole was from 1-2 ft 
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iti- deep. The miners had built log cabins and made themselves as com- 
ns, fortable as circumstances would permit. How the negroes on the planta- 
lls, tions would grumble at living in houses such as I saw up there. The 
re houses are not near as good as the negro houses on the plantations, and 
g the fare was pretty hard, consisting of salt pork and flour—which is 
if worth up there $1 p[er] Ib. 

op Some of them have been very successful this season, averaging a 
}@ | pound and a half gold Dust a day to the Quicksilver rocker.—It takes 
nt {| 5 men to work each rocker, and men can be hired up there at from 


he | $8.10 pler] day and board, which leaves a very handsome profit to the 
ti- owner of machine.—I saw a hole 20 ft deep out of which $50,000 has 

been taken out by 4 persons this winter, and the place still continues 
lly to yield abundantly. The amt of gold which will be taken out this year 











rk, will astonish the world. The miners are now beginning to work the 
m. | mines properly, every ravine, canion, stream, gulch and even the moun- 
en tain tops are covered with the “glittering Trash’—every place there are 
dle indications of the presence of gold. 
ed After being in the mines one day and seeing something [of] opera- 
ny | tions, we started back the next morning and rode the whole way through 
a | in one day—I have been detained in the up Country on business till 
50 day before yesterday, when I arrived here and found Lovell just moving 
he into our new building, which is one of the finest and most comfortable 
ae in the place. On the first floor we use for storage, the second for Offices 
all and third for parlour and sleeping rooms, and we will be very 
D- comfortable. 
le I forgot to tell you of the cabin in which we staid whilst in the 
ay mines, it is 10 x 15, built of logs, with a ground floor and roof which 
would delight an astronomer—our fare was salt pork and bread and 
ur coffee—the dinner table was one which would have pleased any good 
on old house keeper. There was one tin pan for the pork, the bread on 
of | the table, 2 crockery plates, 4 tin plates, 3 tin cups, 4 knives, 3 teaspoons 
nt | (one of them broken), and not one fork. The cooking arrangements 
d. consisted of 1 kettle, 1 bake oven, and 1 frying pan. We have now 


sh consigned to us 8 cargoes, the brig Magnolia from Charleston, the bark 
m Catherine, and schooner St Mary’s from N[ew] O[rleans]. We have 
ct several on the way and every prospect of a splendid business. I am 
worth now about $10,000—not so bad considering how dull business 


1e 

at has been for some time past, and the long rainy season, which I hope 
is now over as we have had several days of beautiful weather. 

a 80 March, [1850]. The summer season has commenced I think, the 


ft mornings are warm, but about 2 commences a very strong and cold 
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wind which makes over coats comfortable. There is considerable excite- 
ment now in the City about the elections, both Whigs and Democrats 
have their tickets out, and a good many have started for Office on their 
own acct (on the principal of every dog shake his own tail). They are 
all very sanguine of success—we have torch light processions, trans- 
parencies &c, and for the lack of carriages—use waggons in the pro- 
cession to ride the vulgar. On Monday next comes the trial of strength 
and I think the Democrats will carry the day. 

Frank Ward (whose character you admired so much in Bryant's 
work on California) attempted to commit suicide the other in a fit 
of derangement owing to the embarassed state of his house. They have 
been one of our largest merchants in this place and doing a splendid 
business—he is a first rate man and no one here bears a higher char- 
acter than he does—it cast quite a gloom over the City. He is now 
better, and hopes of his recovery are entertained. He is perfectly uncon- 
scious how he became so, thinks a stone fell from some house and 
injured him. He placed a pistol to his head and the ball passed through 
one Eye and nose and struck the forehead. He has of course lost the 
sight entirely. He was a perfect gentleman in every respect, exceedingly 
liberal to the Church, and has done a great deal of good. Poor fellow, 
how I regret his misfortunes. 

It is now over one year since I left home and how many scenes | 
have gone through. I really have much to be thankful for, a long and 
dangerous voyage safely ended, and my health still fine, a good business 
and fine prospects—and then at home, all of you whom I love so much, 
have enjoyed good health and are happy, I hope. How I would like to 
see you all. I think of all constantly and the dear Children, kiss them 
all and tell them not to forget me, that I'll be back one of these days 
with a fortune I hope. I wonder if my old friends have forgotten me 
yet. How is Sissy Blake coming on? And write me about all of them. 
Give my love to Nancy and Fanny, and tell them I am trying to get 
some handsome specimens of gold to send them to make broaches. I 
want to send you all one a piece, but they are very scarce. The miners 
like to keep, the handsome one’s for themselves. How are they at Cousin 
Henry's, and aunt Susan? Cousin Susannah I hope is getting on well. I 
wish I was rich, I would like very much to help them. Give my love 
to them and all friends who enquire after me. As it is now in the small 
hours of night I must bid you farewell. 

Yours aff[ec]t[ionately] 


C M BENTHAM 
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I am very busy writing by the steamer. As Babcock says, give my 
love to all my relatives, friends and acquaintances. 

There was a grand ball given here, a most splendid affair attended 
by the elite of the City, about 75 Ladies were present and, very hand- 
smely dressed. The supper table was eligant and every luxury and 
delicacy, except Ice Cream and Oysters, were on the table. We will 
have another soon—tickets $20—so you see we are getting civilized fast. 


San Francisco 25 April 1850 
Dear Mother 


All your letters to 15 March are received. By last steamers I got a 
large lot of them and you may imagine the pleasure it gave me to receive 
so many, after waiting two months without a line from home. All of 


| Sister’s and two from Grange, and all the papers, what a treat—worth 








to me more than a fine operation in pork and flour. 


Now I will try and answer all your questions. Davis is in the mines. 
[received a letter from him some time ago. He was about leaving his old 
“digging” to look after new one’s. Where his present location is I dont 
know. The firm of Robertson & Walton is dissolved, Robertson practicing 
law, and Walton gone to the mines. We heard from Crips & Edmondston 
to day. They are well and all from Charleston are well and hearty— 
Eason, Milliken, and every body else. I have plenty of clothing, wear 
undershirts. Sam is still faithful and honest, says he never will leave me, 
and is very much obliged for the shirts. What ever money he makes is 
for himself. I dont pretend to ask it of him and am perfectly willing that 
so long as he attends on me and is honest that he should make as much 
money for himself as he can. I should have written Mrs Gaillard inform- 


| ing her of the death of her Son, but as Robertson said he would do so, 


there was no necessity of my writing her. One letter on such a painful 
subject I think quite sufficient— 

Give my love to Sissy, and tell her I often think of her and the 
happy moments I have had with her, and look forward with pleasure 
to the time when I shall meet her again. Tell her I hope she sometimes 
thinks of her old friend and the happy days when we were children 
together—and when we meet again it must be with the same feelings 
of friendship which have existed between us for so many years. I always 
look upon Sissy and Julia Paine as sort of Sisters. Member me to Mrs 
Bickley and the old man. You might say to Sissy—“Tis said that absence 
conquers love, but Oh believe it not, I’ve tried in vain its power to prove, 
but thou art not forgot”—that is, if she is not married or engaged. 
Remember me most affectionately to all at Mrs Dunkins and Brewster 
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and all the old neighbourhood. I am truly sorry to hear of the death of 
Mrs Johnston’s Children, what a calamity. Never forget to remember me 
to all at Mrs. Grange Simons, and my Good friend Mrs Lewis Simons, 
and all her family—I really feel an attachment for them all. Of course 
I always send my love to Aunt and cousin Susan, all at Cousin Henry, 
the Poyas and Ripleys and all the family. I always think of them when 
I write, and mean to send my love to each one though I dont name them. 

Kiss my sweet little Fanny, and tell her I value the lock of her hair 
above all things and that it is very much admired by those to whom | 
have shown it. Tell the boys I am looking out for a piece of Gold for 
each of them and for Miss Kitty also—handsome specimens are very 
rare, the miners always keep them. 

Now about Dr Calhoun coming out. If he can bring a good Capital, 
and is energetic, persevering, and industrious, he can make a fortune, 
but the days for making rapid fortunes without Capital are past. Money 
is the best thing he can bring out with him. That wont depreciate in 
value, and the market is never overstocked—that the rates for first rate 
paper have gone down to 7 p[er] c[ent] a month. Still that is a good 
business, much better than can be done in the States in any kind of 
business. It is certain, 7 p[er] c[ent] can be got on money, with mort- 
gage of property three times as valuable, which I think quite safe and 
I think it will be a long time before it goes below 5 p[er] c[ent] a month, 
If I knew what kind of business he wished to engage in, I could tell 
him the prospects. Practicing medicine wont do, that’s certain. 

Now, My dear Mother, dont press your credit to send out any 
speculation to this market. It requires great judgment, and an acquaint- 
ance with our wants, to judge what will pay. I am very much obliged 


to you and Sister for the box of sundries which you have put up for | 


me by the Belvidere, and hope they will arrive safe. I wish I had some 
money to send you by this steamer but it is all employed just now. You 
know all I want with a fortune is to make you comfortable and happy, 
and for the Children and Sister and Grange. Let them enjoy it, and it 
will give me more pleasure to see you all enjoying a fortune than to 
keep it for myself. It will all be for them—I dont suppose I'l ever 
marry—might tho—no telling but what if I were to meet with some one 
who is worthy of being your daughter-in-law and Sister’s Sister why I 
might be induced. What is Johanna Ward after, to marry such a creature 
as Joe Pyatt! All the girls must be going mad to be marrying in the way 
they have been. It all comes of my not being there to give them good 
advice, poor deluded creatures. Do you think there will be any left for 
me, or shall [I] provide myself with a wife out here? Say to George and 
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Dick Walker and their wives, I wish them all happiness and prosperity, 
and regret very much I was not there to drink their health, but will do 
so when we meet. Give my love to Miss Mary Waties, you know I think 
her one of my best friends and esteem her very highly. Congratulate 
Lewis Simons on his engagement and [I] hope Sedgwick will soon follow 
his example. I had a slight idea of Nancy Waring myself once, but “t’was 
ever thus in Childhood’s hour &c” The summer has commenced, the 
aftemoons are cold from the high winds which prevail the whole sum- 
mer, and we require a fire in the evening and blankets at night more 
than in the winter season. 

I received Sedgwick’s letter some time since and answered it—have 
not received Joe Fitch’s, but would write him if I knew where to direct, 
thank him for thinking of me. The boots I suppose come on by Joe 
Johnston. 


28 Ap[ri]l, Dont send me anything which costs money, Dear Mother, 
[can get every thing I want out here, and I know you have use for all 
your means anc' I ought to send you money, not you me. If the winter 
had not been dull, would have remitted you enough to pay all your 
debts—but the house and lot cost so much—$23,000—that I could not 
take any thing out, as we have use for all of our money in supplying 
ships with advances before the cargo is sold, and other little matters of 
speculation. We have four vessels on their way out, and four here, so 
you see we are doing something. 

I was in hopes I should have had time to write both sister and 
yourself long letters, but I have to go to Sacramento City in the morn- 
ing and it is very late. I must bid you good night, dear Mother—Kiss 
all the children. I send a few small specimens of gold. 


Yours most affectionately 
CMB 


I will write sister by next mail. It does not make much difference to 
which one I write, as I mean all my letters for home. 
Kiss the children, dear little loves. 
San Francisco 30 July 1850 

Dear Mother and Sister 

Sisters letter of 29 May and mothers June 12, the receipt of which 
as usual have given me much pleasure to know you are all well. Grange 
writes as if he is rather low spirited because he had been burnt out. 
Such things ought not worry him, and then he talks of California, what 
nonsense!! better stay where he is. 
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I wrote by last steamer [that I] had an idea of buying a ranch with 
John Cripps, but will not be able to do so, as I have had to buy Lovell 
out, which consumed my funds. Am sorry it will not be in my power to 
send money home as I intended by this steamer. This purchase has made 
me rather hard up for funds. 


So Bentham is studying latin. Hope he will like it better than his 
uncles John and myself ever did. Tell him he must study hard and be 
prepared to go to Europe when I make my pile. Received the BS for 
the box p[er] Georgia, which is fully appreciated. And Sissy has had 
some idea of rising from her ashes. If she does, hope she wont fly away. 
I received a letter from her and she says she has enjoyed herself very 
much the past winter, but dont mention anything of the Phoenix affair 
(that Phoenix looks very much like Mothers writing )—Since the fire, 
they have built some beautiful brick buildings 3 and 4 stories high, 
which will put a stop to fires in future, I hope. Have received the 
pamphlets sent by Babcock. Thank him for them for me and give him 
the assurance of my most distinguished consideration. Hope his mother 
and father are well, and all his relatives, friends, and acquaintances are 
in full enjoyment of health. [I] hope Lewis will have a pleasant time 
travelling with his betrothed—I am looking up for one. Nothing but a 
Californian will do me, if she has a ranch. How would you all like to 
come out here and live in the Country on a ranch? The Santa Rosa valley 
is the most beautiful Country and such a climate. I dont believe people 
ever get sick. Up there [one] can sleep out of doors all the summer and 
enjoy the most excellent health. 

Mother I suppose has had a pleasant time in the Country and has 
returned by now. Love to Nancy and Fanny. Dr Logan is in town, looks 
very well, only very much burnt. The wind and dust is tremendous in 


the afternoons, but the mornings are very pleasant. It can blow some | 


here—it seems as if all the winds of the earth collect here for a general 
breeze and have a regular blow out. Business is rather dull owing to 
the heavy losses by the late fires. Had a grand Chinese funeral the other 
day, when the body was put into the grave all hands partook of refresh- 
ments, liquored and smoked—they invited all the Am[erica]n to partake 
and had general jolification. Also put a bottle of wine and bunch of 
segars in the grave so that the deceased could also join in the frolick. 
The box containing boots and shirts has not yet arrived, have heard of 
them, suppose they will be here before the rainy season, hope so any 
how. I have plenty of cloathing to last some time longer. 


31. I have an opportunity of sending on a package by this steamer 
for Sister. It contains two books of Chinese paintings on rice paper. 
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Could not get any flowers or would have sent them on. Shall however 
keep a look out for them and send some more on. The package goes 
on by one Mr Ollendorf who formerly lived in Charleston. he has made 
enough, he says, and is going home. Hope it will reach you safe. It must 
be a great comfort to people of Charleston to have such a fine Hotel 
on the Island. Hope in future they will spend their money at home 
instead of going to the North. 

My friend Mr S. A. Smith left on the Ist July for the states and for 
Europe. He was uncertain weather he would stop at Charleston on his 
way out or on his return. Gave him a letter to Grange. You will find 
him a first rate fellow—you dont mention if you receive the papers I 
send you by every mail. Am really glad that Cousin Susan is getting on 
so well and that Sim has a good prospect. Remember me to Mrs Dunkin, 
the Chancellor, and all the family and all my friends and relations. I 
cant name them all, for they would fill a letter. Is Sedgwick going to 
follow Lewis’ example or live in single blessedness? The Country mer- 
chants are coming down, and I suppose business will be pretty brisk. 
Joe Johnson and all the boys are well. Received a letter from John 
Cripps, just now he and Edmondston are well—John Milliken is doing 
pretty well in Sacramento. And now as the paper is “giv out” I must 
wind up. 

Yours affectionately 


CMB 


San Francisco 31 Aug 1850 

Dear Mother and Sister 
Your letters 138 and 15 July received. Am glad to hear Mother has 
had such a pleasant time in the country and that sister and family con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of health, and the T. G. S’s have really gone to 
the North. Did Lewis go with them as he intended and with his in- 
tended? Hope they will all have a pleasant summer, which is more than 
I have out here. The wind blows and the dust flies about as usual. We 
had a grand parade the other to bury the President. Hope he will be 
comfortable after all the fuss they have kicked up in the States and the 
dust out here, but it was really a well got up affair, a long procession 
and three bands of music. I was invited to parade with the California 
guards, the only uniform Company out here, but not being particularly 
desirous of showing myself or toating a musket, I beged leave most 
respectfully to decline the honor. What got into Mag Logan to get 
married in such a hurry? Hope she has made a good match and wont 
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have to repeat and feel the truth of the words of the poet who says, 
suppose you dont recollect them, so here goes: 


“Oh, when I thinks of what I is 
and what I used to was 

I think Ive sacrificed myself 
without sufficient cause” 


John Cripps is in Town, arrived last night and is staying with me. 
He looks very well, indeed, quit fat and hearty. He writes to his mother 
by this steamer. Joe Johnson is ditto. A great many are going home by 
these steamers, three leave to day and tomorrow the Northerner, The 
Oregon and Republic, all full, and carry off an immeanse quantity of 
the Dust. Mrs. Fourgeaud arrived by the last steamer, called on her 
the other day, and knew her immediately, she is very little changed, 
[She] says that you all looked well when she saw you and that Mother 
looks just the same as she did ten years ago, that Fanny is a beauty &c. 
I was very much pleased to see her, did not mention particularly Kitty, 
I’m going to call her Kitty, Catherine sounds to stiff for such a wee thing, 

The improvements in the Town still continue. Many splendid brick 
buildings have been put up since the last fire, buildings as handsome as 
any where else. The harbour is crowded with shipping, about 600 vessels 
are now here, many of which will never get off—They have commenced 
to grade and plank the streets, which will be a great improvement, and 
the next winter we will be able to walk about without fear of being 
drowned in the mud, and [we] can dispense [with] bouys hitched on, 
so as when a man sunk, his place of retirement could be found by any 
one who should feel sufficiently interested in his welfare to look after him. 

It’s getting pretty hard now to find something to write about that 
will interest you. You, I dont suppose, feel any very particular interest 
in the price of either Pork or Putty. The accts from the plains represent 
the sufferings of the emigrants as “intense”’—tis said there are upwards 
of 70,000 coming over, many of whom have not provisions and are almost 
starving. that the grass is very scarce, and animals dying in quantities. 
Large amounts have been subscribed in all the towns to send them relief, 
a good deal of provisions and many animals have already started. The 
Sacramento difficulties are all over, the squatters put down, every thing 
is perfectly quiet again. It has however had an effect on business, every 
thing is dull. We have had a great number of arrivals lately, the cargoes 
of most of them have been placed on the markets and goods are very 
low. There is quite a excitement about Realejo—the terminus of the new 
route. A good many have left here to go down there to try their fortunes. 
I think some of them will come back with a flea in their ear—Speaking 
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of fleas, there are an immeanse quantity of them out here, and at night 
they “still so gently oer me steal.” I've tried camphor, but its no use, 
they dont mind it at all. 

The other day I purchased some cloths baskets to keep dirty cloths 
in. I wish I could get an opportunity of sending on some for both of 
you, I know you would like them. They [are] Chinese and only $7.50 
[for] a nest of 3, the largest of which is about 4 ft. high and 20 in. 
square. They are very convenient—we have not had an alarm of fire for 
some time past and hope the incendiaries have all vamoosed, should’nt 
like to see one down my way again. I am going to sell out as soon as I 
can at a fair price. I have quite a notion of buying a ranch and settling 
in the country, but expect it will all end in a notion. Tell my darling 
little Fanny and Kitty that we will have a Polka together one of these 
days, and that she must be very graceful, and be ready to walk with 
old batchelor uncle Sharley in King st and on the Battery. Kiss all the 
children and remember me to all the family individually and collectively. 


Yours affectionately 


CMB 


San Francisco 1 Jany 1851 
Dear Sister * 

To day commences another year. May it prove a happy and prosper- 
ous one to all of you at home, and I hope to commence 52 with all of 
you around a good large old fashioned bowl of egg nog, my legs under 
Granges mahogany. 

Last night contrary to expectation I went to a ball given by the 
Sansome Hook & Ladder Compy (a fire company). I was really well 
repaid for the trouble of going—a ticket was presented to me at dinner 
table and I was half obliged to go. The room was beautifully decorated 
and lighted, a fine band of music, first rate supper, and some very pretty 
girls. I got introduced to several, enjoyed myself very much, had a 
splendid Polka, waltzed, quaddrilled, and eat Turkey. Thought at one 
time during the evening that I had fallen in love with a very pretty young 
lady, who looks very much like one of my old sweethearts, Mary Middle- 
ton, but this morning feel better, and have strong hopes of a speedy 
recovery. Got home about 4 O’clock this morning. The Ball was as well 
got up an affair as I ever attended, The Ladies as pretty and well dressed 





8 Mary Ann (Bentham) Simons apparently did not live to read this letter, for 
she died in Charleston, January 24, 1851. 
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as I used to meet at the St Cecilia, and put me quite in mind of old 
times, should like to go to another next week. 


I intended writing Grange by this mail but wont have time as the 
mail closes directly. I address[ed] the envelope before I found I would 
not be able to write him. How does he bear his aldermanic honors, with 
a dignity and modesty which no art can imitate, no rule or definition 


define. 


I suppose This City is infested with the greatest set of scamps ever 
upon a community, no place is safe from them, even the most populous 
portion of the city. My office was entered the other night, a desk opened 
and $2700—stolen. Strange to say, the thief left $300 in the desk—the 
loss falls heavy on the gentleman, Mr. Woodruff—he is a good friend 
to me—some time since he had $2,000 stolen on board of the steamer 
from Sacramento.—On Saturday night last, a murder and robbery was 
committed about a square off. Nearly every night something of the kind 
happens—it is not safe to be out alone late at night. I keep in—discre- 
tion is the better part of valc-. This is a great Country, there is nothing 
of a medium quality, every thing is of the finest kind, Lands, Ladies, 
Horses and Thieves, all excell. We have some of the smartest kind of 
men and the greatest rogues. And dear Sister, wishing you all a happy 
and prosperous year, I am yours most affectionately 


CMB‘ 
Love to all the family and the compliments of the season. 


4 Three years later, Charles Mayrant Bentham returned from San Francisco via 
Panama, where he crossed the isthmus to Aspinwall (now Colon), and boarded a 
ship for New York. He had contracted Chagres fever on the isthmus, and was in 
a hospital in New York before sailing for Charleston, where he arrived early on the 
morning of July 4, 1854. At that time, the city troops celebrated the Fourth with a 
parade, starting at daybreak in front of the South Carolina Hall on Meeting Street. 
Captain Sedgwick Simons of the Dragoons, on his way to the hall, passed Charles M. 
Bentham, who was in a carriage, and noticed that he had a long beard. Bentham 
went first to Dr. Henry Boylston (his first cousin), whose house was on the Citadel 
Green, opposite St. Matthew’s Church on King Street. Later, he was taken to his 
mother’s home, still standing at the southeast corner of VanderHorst and Smith 
streets. Having lost consciousness soon after his arrival, he died on the morning of 
July 9, 1854, and was buried in the family lot in St. Philip’s churchyard. As no 
brother survived, the name of Bentham became extinct in South Carolina with his 
death. (Notes from Bentham and Cordes family records, and Jacob Schirmer’s MS 
diary; loaned by Emma B. Richardson.) 
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REGISTERS OF SHELDON CHURCH, PRINCE WILLIAM'S 
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PARISH, 1826-1947 
Compiled by Marie DETREVILLE and WILLIAM L. GLOVER 


(Continued from April) 


BURIALS 


. Mrs. Charlotte M. Heyward, d. March... 1844, bur. [blank] By Do. 


At Stoney Creek. 


. Mrs. Anna Crosby, d. June 10th 1844, bur. June 11th. By Do. At 


Coosawh[atchiJe Swamp. Age 60 years. 


. Abigail Mackay, d. July 9th, 1844, bur. July 9th. By Do. At Sheldon 


Church. Age 19 days. 


. John Heyward, d. July 20th, 1844, bur. July 20th. By Do. At Sheldon 


Church. Age 4 years. 


. James Cuthbert Elliott, d. Oct. 6th, 1844, bur. Oct. 7th. By Do. At 


Stoney Creek. Age 4 yrs. 9 wks. 


. James S. Mc Pherson, d. July 15th, 1845, bur. July 15th. By Do. At 


Brewerton. Age 37 years. 


55. Harriett Gregorie, child [of] Jas. Gregorie, d. Aug. 20th, 1846, bur. 


Aug. 28 [21?]. By Rev. C. E. Leverett. At Stoney Creek. Age c. 10 
years. 


56. Marian Hallouquist, d. Sept. 24, 1846, bur. Sept. 25th. By Do. At 


Sheldon Church. Age c. 6 years. 


. Mrs. James Cuthbert d. [blank], 1847, bur. [blank]. By Rev. W. H. 


Barnwell. At St. Peter’s Ch[urc]h. 


. Col. Jno: M. Chisolm, d. July 5, 1848, bur. July 6th. By Rev. C. E. 


Leverett. At Sheldon Ch[urch] (d[ied] at Grahamville). Age about 42. 


. Mrs. Ann M. Cuthbert, d. Dec. 24, 1848, bur. Dec. 26. By Do. At 


Stoney Creek. Age [blank]. 


. Robt. M. De Saussure, d. Ap[ril]..., 1839, bur. [blank]. By Rev. 


J. R. Walker. At Beaufort. Age c. 15. 


. P. Evelyn Leverett d. Aug... 1849 bur. [blank]. By Rev. W. T. 


Potter At Sheldon Ch[urch]. Age c. 6 mo. 


. Julia Adelaide Huguenin d. July 19, 1849, bur. [blank]. By Rev. B. C. 


Webb. Private. Age c. 7 years. 

Miss Ord of the Presb[yteria]n Ch[urch] in absence of P[resbyterian] 
Minister, d. Aug. [1849?], bur. Aug. 25. By Rev. C. E. Leverett. Funeral 
at Pres[byterian] Ch[urch]. 

Alex[ander] F. Mackay, d. Oct. 3d, 1850, bur. [blank]. By Do. Funeral 
at Epis[copal] Ch[urch], McP[hersonville]. Age about (5)? 
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Arch[ibal]d Chaplin, d. [blank], bur. [blank]. By Mr. Mc Elheran, 
Funeral at St. Helena. Age about 67. 

Wm. Chaplin, d. Mch. 26, 1851, bur. [March] 27. By Rev. C. E. 
Leverett. Grave at St. Helena Ch[urch], St. H[elena] I[sland]. Age 
c. 25. 

James C. Heyward, d. May 19, 1851, bur. [May] llth. By Do. At 
Sheldon. Age c. 6. 

Ann Bull Heyward (wife [of] D[aniel] H[eyward]), d. Oct. 4, 1851, 
bur. [Oct.] 7th. By Rev. P. T. Keith. Ch[urch] Sheldon. Age c. 38, 
Thos. M. Williams, d. Dec. 26, 1851, bur. [Dec.] 28th. By Rev. C. E. 
Leverett. At Sheldon. Age c. 60. 

Mrs. Eliza Raoul (wife [of] D. A. Raoul), d. Jan. 12, 1852, bur. [Jan.] 
14. By Do. At Stoney Creek (Service at house). 

Fred[eric]k G. Fraser, d. Jan. 29, 1852 bur. [Jan.] 30th. By Rev. W. W. 
Spears in Ch[urc]h Stoney Creek. Age c. 56. 

Mrs. Henrietta R. Potter (w[ife] of Rev. W. T. P[otter]), d. March 26, 
1852, bur. [March] 28th. By Rev. C. E. Leverett, at Whale Branch, 
Beaufort I[islan]d. Age c. 60. 

Wm Grimball Baynard Mitchell, d. July 10, 1852, bur. July 10. By Do. 
At Stoney Creek, Service Shel[don] Chap[el]. Age 9 mo. 

James Cuthbert, d. Nov. 8, 1852, bur. [Nov.] 10th, 1852. By Do. 
Under Chancel, Sheldon Ch[urch]. Service at Chap[el] and Ch[urch]. 
Age 33. 

Mrs. Barron, Mother [of] Charles Heyward, d. Nov. 15, 1854, bu. 
[Nov.] 17. By Do. Sheldon Churchy[ar]d, service at church. Age 87. 
Marion, dau[ghter] of Rev. J. B. Dunwoody of Pres[byterian] Ch[urch], 
d. Aug. 1855, bur. Aug. /55. By Do., service [at] Presby[terian] 
Ch[urch], Mc Ph[ersonville]. B[uried] Stoney Creek. Age 27. 

Mrs. Martha Jenkins, wife [of] Micah [Jenkins?], d. Wed[nesday], 29 
Jan. 1857, bur. Jan. 30. By Do. Service and Bur[ial] at Sheldon 
Ch[urch]. Age about 60. 

Mrs. Mary Bull Maxey, at Canaan, d. Thursday, Dec. 31 /57. Bur. 2d 
Jan. /58. By Do., service and Bur[ial] at Sheldon Ch[urch]. Age c. 81. 
David Barnes, d. March 5, 1860, bur. Mar. 6, 1860. By Rev. Edw. 
Reed. At Sheldon Church. Age about 30. 

Mrs. Mary B. Stuart (widow of Thos. M. Stuart), d. Feb. 1, 1862, 
bur. Feb. 3, 1862. By Do. At Stony Creek. Age 69. 

Mrs. Catherine Anne Gregorie, d. 12th Dec. 1870, bur. 13th Dec. 1870. 
By Rev. E. E. Bellinger. At Stony Creek. Age about 30. 

James Gregorie, d. 13th Dec. 1874, bur. 13th Dec. 1874. By Do. At 
Stony Creek. Age 76 yrs. 1 da. 

Allen, Thomas George, d. 13th, bur. 13th Oct. 1876. By Rev. Porter 
(Meth[odist] ). 

Allen, Mrs. T. G., d. 12th March 1877, bur. 12th Mar. 1877. 


[84] Theodora C. Hutson, d. Sept. 30, 1931, bur. at Stoney Creek. By Do. 
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John O. Porcher, d. Dec. 12, 1911, bur. Dec. 14, at Black Oak. By 
Rev. S. C. Beckwith. 
Sarah E. Gregorie, d. Dec. 2nd 1912, bur. Dec. 3rd 1912, at Richfield. 
By Rev. J. H. Woodward. 
Richard H. Colcock, d. Sept. 15, 1901, bur. at Stoney Creek. 
Eliza Mary Colcock, d. March 22, 1916, bur. Mar. 24, 1916, at Stoney 
Creek. By Rev. J. H. Woodward. 
Mellicent Jones Colcock, d. Feb. 9, 1918, bur. Feb. 11, 1918, at Stoney 
Creek. By Rev. S. C. Beckwith. 
Henry Hay Colcock, d. Nov. 30, 1914, bur. Dec. 1, 1914, at Stoney 
Creek. By Rev. J. H. Woodward. 
William Ferguson Colcock, d. Sept. 17, 1916, bur. Sept. 19, 1916, at 
Stoney Creek. By Rev. John Kershaw. 
Harriet E. Gregorie, d. Aug. 13, 1923, bur. at Richfield. By Rev. Harold 
Thomas. 
Mary Sidney Hutson, d. Feb. 25, 1931, bur. at Stoney Creek. By Rev. 
A. W. Skardon. 
Henrietta T. Colcock, d. Sept. 17, 1931, bur. Oct. 2, 1931, at Stoney 
Creek. By Do. 

DEATHS 
O. M. Read, Sr., d. May 1924, bur. at Richfield By Rt. Rev. W. A. 
Guerry. 
Mellicent Colcock, d. September 27th 1933, bur. September 28th, 1933, 
at Stoney Creek. By Alvin W. Skardon. 
John B. Gregorie, d. November 5, 1937, bur. November 7th 1937, at 
Richfield. By Do. 
Langdon Haskell, d. November 28, 1939, bur. November 30th 1939, at 
Laurel Grove Cemetery, Savannah, Ga. By Do. 
Elise Colcock, d. June 10th, 1940, bur. June 12th 1940, at Stoney Creek 
Cemetery. By Do. 


[100] Isaac M. Gregorie, d. Aug. 15th 1944, bur. Aug 17th 1944, at Stoney 


Creek Cemetery. By Do. 


[101] Randolph Elliot, d. Nov. 30th, 1945, bur. Dec. 4th 1945, at Ebenezer 


Cemetery. By Do. 


[102] Adelaide Colcock, d. Oct. 15, 1946, bur. Oct 17th 1946, at Stoney Creek 


Cemetery. By Do. 


[103] Capt. Chase Brenizer, d. Dec. 10th 1946, bur. Dec 15th 1946, at Rich- 


field Cemetery. By Do. 


[104] Skinner Gregorie, d. March 2nd 1947, bur. March 4th 1947, at Rich- 


field Cemetery. By Do.' 


1 There are really 105 burial entries, No. 65 having been assigned twice. 





MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1824 


Compiled by ExizasetH Heywarp JERVEY 


(Continued from April) 


Died, Lately, in Fairfield District, Mr. Charles Bradford, aged 90 
years. It is thought that the deceased was the oldest surviving soldier 
and officer belonging to the provincial troops of S. Carolina. (Saturday, 
July 24, 1824.) 


Died, on the 19th inst. on board the U. S. ship Hornet, lying off 
Old Point Comfort. Thomas N. Mann, Esq., Diplomatic Agent from this 
Government to Guatimala. (Monday, July 26, 1824.) 


Died, at New Mills, (N.J.) on the 18th inst. Lieut. Charles Lacey, 
of the U.S. Navy, aged 38 years. (Monday, July 26, 1824.) 


Died, on the 19th inst. Mrs. Sarah Hodgson, of Wexford County, 
(Ireland). She was the mother of Mr. William Jackson, who with his 
amiable wife, and two lovely children, were lost in February of last 
year, off Hollyhead, by the wreck of the brig Flora, from this port. It 
was their unhappy, sudden fate, that wrung from its transitory tenement, 
the lonely heart of their affectionate parent. (Tuesday, July 27, 1824.) 


Died in this City on the 29th ult. Mrs. Mary Cussings Fishburne, 
relict of the late Major Francis B. Fishburne, deceased. (Tuesday, July 
27, 1824.) 


Departed this life on Monday, the 19th inst. after a long and pain- 
ful illness, which he hore with resignation, Capt. Robert Coleman, in 
the 29th year of his age. He has left a wife and infant daughter with 
many other relatives and friends to lament his irreparable loss. ( Tuesday, 
July 27, 1824.) 


Died at Philadelphia. on the 16th inst. Tench Coxe, Esq. in the 69th 
year of his age. (Tuesday, July 27, 1824.) 


Died, at Baltimore, on the 18th inst. William H. Webster, comedian, 
formerly of the Baltimore and Philadelphia Theatres. As a vocalist, few, 
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if any, were more admired by a genteel audience, for fine powers, than 
was the subject of this notice. (Friday, July 30, 1824.) 


Died, at Schooley’s mountain, on the 17th inst. the Rev. Philip M. 
Whelpley, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in New-York, in the 
30th year of his age. (Friday, July 30, 1824.) 


Died, in Norwich Vt. on the 15th ult. Paul Brigham, aged 79. For 
four years he served as a Captain in the war for independence; five 
years was the high sheriff of Windsor county; a Major General of Militia; 
five years chief judge of the county court; and twenty-two or twenty- 
four succeeding years lieut. Gov. of Vermont. (Friday, July 30, 1824.) 


Died, on the 20th inst. in this city, Mr. Henry Gray, in the 78th 
year of his age. He was commissioned by Congress in 1776, a first lieut. 
in Capt. Motte’s company, attached to the regiment of Col. Moultrie. 
In that capacity he distinguished himself at the celebrated battle of Fort 
Moultrie: on the 28th of June 1776, and was then wounded while gal- 
lantly defending his gun. After a long and consuming illness, that God, 
with whom he professed to have made his peace, has called him from 
the circle of an affectionate family. (Monday, August 2, 1824.) 


Died, on the 28th ult. of a short but severe illness, Mr. Francis 
Thomas, a native of Bristol, (Eng.) in the sixty-sixth year of his age; 
thirty-five of which, he has been a resident of this city. (Tuesday, 
August 3, 1824. ) 


Died, on the 26th June, Andrew Swearingen, Esq. at his late dwell- 
ing near Washington, Penn. in the 78th year of his age. He was among 
the earliest settlers of the country, having emigrated from old Virginia 
in 1772. . . . [He] was a Captain in Mackintosh’s campaign, was at 
Wheeling fort, when invested by the the Indians, and indeed, on almost 
every dangerous expedition against them, till the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war. He then received a Captain’s commission. (Tuesday, 
August 3, 1824.) 


Died, suddenly in Philadelphia on the 17th ult. Mr. Charles Willis, 
Printer, in the 38th year of his age. Also Mr. William Napier, Printer. 
(Tuesday, August 3, 1824.) 


Died, at New-York, Peter Lyon, Esq. in the 80th year of his age. 
It was before him, Pauling Van Wart and Williams, brought Major 
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Andre for examination, and by whose orders he was sent to Gen 
Washington, at Head Quarters. (Friday, August 6, 1824.) 


Died, in this city, on the Ist inst. in the 45th year of his age, Mr. 
Joseph Bouchet, a native of Grenoble in Dauphine, Department of Lizere 
in France, but for the last ten years a resident in Philadelphia. (Tuesday, 
August 10, 1824.) 


Died, at Trenton, N.J., Gen. James J. Wilson, Post Master, Editor 
of the True American, and late a Member of the Senate of the United 
States . . . leaving a large, aimable and interesting family. (Tuesday, 
August 10, 1824.) 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS * 


Charleston Furniture 1700-1825. Contributions from the Charleston 
Museum No. 12. By E. Milby Burton. (Charleston: The Charleston 
Museum, 1955. Pp. x, 150. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
$10.00.) 


This handsome book is a companion to South Carolina Silversmiths 
by the same author, published by the Museum in 1942, and is equally 
valuable. Each is a first in its field. Unhappily, the cabinet-makers of 
Charleston did not sign their products as did the silversmiths of South 
Carolina. Positive identification of surviving examples of fine old furni- 
ture, therefore, is not attempted. Says Mr. Burton: “No history of 
Charleston furniture and furniture-making can be regarded as definitive 
until all the surviving pieces have been located, identified, and com- 
pletely described . . . the present work can be presented only as a be- 
ginning. Its purpose is to open the subject, not to close it.” 


As a setting for the work of these craftsmen, the author gives an 
interesting account of the culture of colonial Charleston, culled largely 
from contemporary descriptions by visitors to the city. He discusses the 
sources of Charleston’s supplies of furniture; the kinds used and the 
kinds not made there; the styles, influences, and schools of design; ex- 
ports of furniture and the country trade; plantation-made furniture; 
prices; the dearth of local furniture and the reasons for its scarcity. 
Especially interesting is the discussion of the kinds of wood used, as 
shown in the inventories of estates of deceased owners. The heart of the 
book is the list of 239 cabinet-makers, arranged alphabetically, and giv- 
ing available information concerning them. The 150 pictures of their 
masterpieces are a delight to the collectors of fine furniture. 


Mr. Burton set himself no small task in undertaking to rescue from 
oblivion these obscure craftsmen, long dead. He is to be commended 
for the simplicity of his title and his system of citations, though the 
historian may wish that the latter were more full. The antiquarian will 
question whether the grave-marker of Mary Ann Luyton at St. Michael’s 
churchyard (pp. 33 and 103) was ever a bedstead. 


ANNE Kinc GREGORIE 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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Georgetown Rice Plantations. Text and photographs by Alberta 
Morel Lachicott. (Columbia: privately printed, 1955. Pp. x, 220. Il- 
lustrations, notes, index. $7.50.) 

This is a book that long has needed to be written. The scope of 
Samuel G. Stoney’s beautiful Plantations of the Carolina Low Country 
extended no further north than the Santee River, omitting the plantations 
in Georgetown County. This area in the years before the Confederate 
War was the scene of the development of rice culture at its peak, an 
industry which brought wealth, the planting of great estates, and the 
erection of lovely homes with landscaped gardens. Rice planting has 
long since ceased. In later years, these homes have been largely bought 
up by well-to-do people who have restored them, and, where the original 
houses have been burned, replaced them with tasteful, modern struc- 
tures. The author gives detailed descriptions of thirty-seven of these 
plantations, with accounts of the vicissitudes of ownership. In addition 
she gives an account of two ante-bellum parish churches, Prince 
Frederick’s, Peedee, and the Church of the Messiah, Santee. 

Rice planting required a plentiful supply of inexpensive labor. An 
important factor in the cessation of rice cultuze, this reviewer has been 
told, was the failure of the labor supply. The Negroes began to move 
to town to work in lumber mills and to other better-paying jobs. 

Coastal South Carolina is a country with a beauty all its own, and 
the setting of these plantation houses is lovely. Each house fronted on 
one of the five rivers which flow through or border the county, because 
the river was the general means of transportation; almost the only way 
one ever left home was by boat. So in nearly each case the house is 
set back a few hundred yards from the water; there is the gently sloping 
lawn, the live oaks and moss, the azaleas, the japonicas, and the roses. 
The author brings it all back to us vividly—it is a scene familiar to her 
all her life. 

The book is thoroughly documented, remarkably so, considering 
the destruction of all Georgetown County records in 1865 by the invad- 
ing army in the great war. 

This is one of the best volumes of its kind published in recent 
years. Now at long last there is a handsome and authentic book on this 
phase of the history of lower South Carolina. 


Henry DESaussurE BULL 


Journal of the Commissioners of the Indian Trade, September 20, 
1710-August 29, 1718. Edited by W. L. McDowell. The Colonial Rec- 
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ords of South Carolina, Series 2. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives 
Department, 1955. Pp. xi, 368. Illustrations. $8.00.) 

First in a new series of state publications, Journal of the Commis- 
sioners of the Indian Trade is a record of the colony’s attempt to regulate 
one of its biggest businesses. The far-flung effect of this trade touched 
vitally our relations with not only the big tribes of the southeast, but 
the Spaniards in Florida and the French on the Mississippi. Too much 
left to a lot of extremely rugged individualists, the trade was becoming 
increasingly dangerous to South Carolina when this Commission began 
to function. How ineffectual the control had been was shown by the 
outbreak of the Yemmassee in 1715. The year of that almost fatal disaster 
is marked by a break in the Commission’s record from April 1715, to 
July 1716, and by the Act of June 13, 1716, which renewed and expanded 
its powers. 

SAMUEL G. STONEY 


The Home Place. By Nettie McCormick Henley. (New York: 
Vantage Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. ix, 182. $3.00.) 

This book is delightful and easy reading and contains the remi- 
niscences of a North Carolina girlhood towards the end of the last 
century. Mrs. Henley, the author, lived in a community just north of 
the South Carolina line—her mother was from McColl—and her sur- 
roundings were middle class in which life was wholesome but very real. 
There are in this book no complaints of being newly poor as a result 
of the War or roseate pictures of numerous servants, groaning tables, 
and carefree gentility. Nonetheless, the scenes depicted are those that 
most elderly Southerners will recall with nostalgia and pride. 

To me the amazing, and I suppose to many the alarming, reaction 
from the reading of this book is the realization of the great changes that 
have occurred in the span of people now living. These changes embrace 
not only mechanical inventions but attitudes as well. The people of that 
period had a self-reliance, confidence, and faith which are all too lacking 
from present living. 

Mrs. Henley has written the book so that her grandchildren and 
other grandchildren will understand what life was like in the South 
when she grew up. I believe that she has succeeded. 


CuHares L. ANGER 
The Citadel 
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Ben Franklin’s Privateers. By William Bell Clark. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 183. $3.75.) 

The subtitle of this book, “A Naval Epic of the American Revolu- 
tion”, applies perhaps too large a name to this story of a small and 
relatively unimportant phase of that war. When Mr. Franklin, our 
Minister to France, issued American commissions to three privateers 
financed by merchants in Dunkirk and manned chiefly by a tough lot of 
Irish smugglers, his principal aim was to obtain English prisoners who 
might be exchanged for American prisoners in England. It was soon 
apparent, however, that Captain Luke Ryan and his fellow smugglers 
were much more concerned with prize money than with cluttering their 
small cutters with troublesome prisoners, and that there was a strong 
flavor of piracy about some of the doings of these new-made American 
privateers. Nevertheless, they spread havoc and consternation along the 
British coasts. As the author says, “No other raiders, save John Paul 
Jones, struck heavier blows at British pride as “Mistress of the Seas’ 
than Dr. Franklin’s little privateers, with their hardened crews of Irish 
smugglers.” 

William Bell Clark is a recognized authority on the naval history 
of the Revolution. This little book is not only a scholarly and well- 
documented study but an intensely interesting story never before com- 
pletely told. 

Haroip A. Mouzon 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. Lander B. Stoddard, Box 80, Route 1, Owings, S. C., will wel- 
come correspondence giving information on (1) John Holland of Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Charleston, S. C., who died in 1825; (2) the Blount- 
Glover line; (3) the descendants of Pierre Robert, Huguenot settler. 


Rees Evans, Box 29, Ardmore, Oklahoma, wants data on parents of 
Hannah Nelson, born Sept. 10, 1788, and James Cousar; of Lancaster, 
S. C., born May 27, 1775, whom she married in January 1809. After his 
death about 1827, she and their children moved to Talladega, Ala., and 
later to Tyler, Texas. 


Miss Dorothy S. Beaty, Moultrie, Georgia, desires information on 
James and George Cunningham (whose estate in Wilkes County, 
Georgia, was divided in 1810), and their children. 








